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Christian Faith and the Present Crisis 
EucEene W. Lyman 


N all the perplexity and distress of our time there is taking place one 
event of clear spiritual significance. A great trial of our Christian faith 
is going on. External supports for our faith are dropping away. It is 

not long ago that. we were hoping for prosperity but it has not returned, and 
it really should not be expected to return. For the prosperity that we have 
dreamed of requires a unified world, and the disruption of the modern 
world is the predominant feature of our time. Our faith cannot look for 
support toa happy prosperous social environment. Democratic political insti- 
tutions are not a sufficient support for Christian faith. They are indeed a 
needed instrument for our faith, but they also may become subservient to 
the disruptive forces of our day—selfish nationalism, imperialism, human 
exploitation. Nor is there a sufficient support for Christian faith in our 
scientific culture. It too is an.invaluable instrument for faith, but it too may 
be largely monopolized in its social effects by the disruptive forces. If then 
our Christian faith has derived its strength mainly from external supports 
such as these, it is bound to be disclosed as a wavering, feeble thing. Our 
Christian faith is being tested in these days for its integrity, its inwardness, 
and its hold on Eternal Reality. 

A recent editorial in the Fortune magazine which has attracted wide- 
spread attention affirms that the Church in America has been failing to meet 
this test. It finds that the dominant mood among Christian pastors in this 
country, as indicated in a large number of replies to a letter of inquiry from 
the magazine, is one of disillusionment; and it sees this disillusionment to 
have come because the pastors have been guided by the relative values of 
our contemporary culture rather than by absolute spiritual values. Accord- 
ingly it alleges that there has been a failure of leadership on the part of the 
Christian Church. Leadership has passed to secular agencies because Chris- 
tian leaders stand for values no more absolute than do the secular agencies; 
whereas in the founding of our country the leadership was profoundly Chris- 
tian and idealistic and was guided by spiritual values that were absolute in 
their claim. In consequence of this failure the editorial writer sees a grave 
danger of a further rise of materialism and an increasing downward spiral 
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of disillusionment, which will undermine our democracy; for our democ- 
racy rests upon Christian assumptions. 

It would be quite possible to criticize this editorial as not doing justice 
to many of our churches and to point to notable Christian leaders whose 
witness to absolute spiritual values is clear and strong. But is it not better 
to receive the words of the writer in a chastened spirit, conscious that the 
Church in America has much need to repent of worldliness, and that her 
leaders have great need that their faith be disciplined, clarified and empow- 
ered? And if we can accept both the lesson of present events and the words 
of a friendly critic in a sufficiently chastened spirit, we may be freed from 
a dominant mood of disillusionment and may gain a fresh realization of the 
Christian faith in its power both for transcending and for transforming the 
world. For in Christianity faith and hope belong together. 

It is true that we should comprehend the events from the World War 
to these present tragic days as meaning, in the words of Berdyaev, “the end 
of our time.” But this should lead us to study the significance of Christian 
faith for bringing forth a new time. We are indeed at “the end of an era,” 
but we are not at the end of the Christian era. The eternal realities are also 
the most potent realities in the things of time. The trial of our faith, then, 
at a time when the existing order is decaying, includes a summons to lay hold 
again on the eternal realities on which the formation of a new and better 
order must be based. 

And let us not suppose that this trial of our faith is to be met chiefly 
by mustering our personal resources with greater resoluteness and address- 
ing ourselves to our tasks with more grim determination. Such qualities 
are needed—now more than ever. But by themselves they may still keep 
us in the framework of the things that are passing away. Faith is the doorway 
of communication between our souls and God, and the testing of faith in a 
time of crisis is best met by keeping this doorway open in order that God’s 
grace and truth and power may have continuing entrance into our souls. 

Let us then take thought together concerning the content of our Chris- 
tian apprehension of God, as the true way to gain aid for our faith in meeting 
the test of the present crisis. Our thought may well be concerned with the 
threefold conception of God as Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier. 


I 


When we think of God as Creator we are apt to think of Him as a being 
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of infinite power and to stop there. But if we do so we fall far short of the 
Christian conception. The Creator, for Christian faith, is the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. In other words, Creative Love has been 
the source of our world from the beginning—if we try to think back to a 
beginning. The groundwork for a spiritual order has been in process of being 
fashioned through the eons of time. 

Again, when we think of God as Creator, we are apt to think of His 
work of creation as already completed, so that now God is the Administrator 
of His universe and not creating at all. The doctrine that God created the 
world out of nothing has fostered this way of thinking of creation as a com- 
pleted thing. It seems to require the thought that at some point of time in 
the distant past, the stars, our solar system and our earth were instantly called 
into existence by divine fiat. But that is not the essential meaning of the 
doctrine of creation out of nothing. The real meaning of that doctrine is 
that God did not find some material, as eternal as Himself, on which He 
worked. Such dualism is denied by the doctrine, which affirms, instead, that 
the only truly eternal reality is the being of God. Hence the miracle of 
creation is not a solitary miracle somewhere in the immemorial past. It is a 
continuing miracle. Both the understanding of our world and our Christian 
faith require us to think that God is creatively at work in His world. There 
is no sufficient reason to think that the natural order of which we are a part 
isa completely finished order. Rather, we should see it as an ongoing process 
in which God is creatively active, and in which man may bear a creative part 
by reason of a creativity delegated to him by God. 

But a still more important meaning of the Christian faith in God as 
Creator is the insight that God is creating a moral order. The Creator for 
Christian faith is the Heavenly Father whose nature and purpose are revealed 
in His Beloved Son, Jesus Christ. Through His Beloved Son He summons 
and persuades men, whom He has made in His image, into sonship to Him. 
His will is that men should love Him with all their hearts, and that each 
should love his neighbor as himself. His goal is the creation of a new 
humanity, which, in the teaching of Paul, has already begun for those who 
are now “in Christ.” 

Here again there is a habit of thinking which tends to obscure the truth 
that God is creating a moral order. We are apt to think of the moral order 
as a set of abstract principles or commandments, like the laws in a statute- 
book, which simply ought to be obeyed, whether they ever are obeyed or not. 
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But then we are forgetting that in such an abstract system the good and the 
evil have equal status. That is, there is equal definiteness of meaning, which 
should be equally clearly known. But it is the actualizing of the good and 
the eschewing of the evil which make a moral, order in the full sense of the 
term. The Christian faith in God the Creator, who is also the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ and our Father, means that He is actively 
at work in history creating an actual moral order. 

This is the point at which the trial of our faith is most acute at the pres- 
ent time. What we can most plainly see, from the standpoint of faith, is 
that the judgment of God is falling on our contemporary civilization. Our 
civilization, in spite of all its fine achievements, has become so far dominated 
by nationalism, imperialism and racialism, so infected by group selfishness 
and the accompanying smugness or vindictiveness, that violent revolution 
and war have followed as moral consequences. This we see, and we come 
to feel that this is the only way in which we can discern the hand of God in 
history. But to accept such a view is to forget that the judgment of God 
can be affirmed only against the background of the faith that God is con- 
tinually seeking to create a moral order in history. If God is not thus crea- 
tively at work in history, then the calamities of our time are sheer mean- 
ingless catastrophes, the inevitable product of the biological struggle for 
existence, blind force is supreme, and the law of the universe is the law of 
the jungle. 

But if, under this present trial, we continue in the faith that God the 
Father is creatively at work in His world and in human history, then we shall 
be led to see, in the first place, that our most grievous sin is in resisting, or 
remaining aloof from and inertly blocking, His creative work. From this 
point of view Josiah Royce was right when he taught that the most guilty 
sin takes the form of treachery. If every spiritual value we possess we owe 
to the creativity of God in nature and history, and to the creativity that He 
has evoked in responsive spirits among men, then we are traitors when, 
through greed, passion and proud self-will, or through merely wrapping our 
one talent in a napkin and hiding it, we work obstructively or destructively 
against that divine creativity. 

In the second place, a Christian faith which is purged of dross by fiery 
trial will keep constantly before its vision the great manifestations of God’s 
creative power in the prophetic movements in human history, and will be 
alert to discern new manifestations of such power. Furthermore, it will 
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actually find such new manifestations in every present movement to exalt and 
to realize the eternal spiritual values. 

There is help for our thought at this point in the teaching of Jacques 
Maritain, the neo-scholastic philosopher who is now lecturing among us. 
Maritain sets before us the vision of “a new Christendom” as a goal in history 
which must be posited by any real faith in the providence of God. He holds 
that “modern civilization is a worn-out vesture: it is not a question (he says) 
of sewing on patches here and there, but of a total and substantial reforma- 
tion, a transvaluation of its cultural principles.” (True Humanism, p. 201.) 
But he rejects a merely individualistic and other-worldly conception of 
human destiny. Nor does he seek a return to the Christendom of the Middle 
Ages, for history is irreversible. Our civilization, he finds, has failed be- 
cause of its anthropocentric humanism, but its positive values should be con- 
served in a theocentric humanism. By “a new Christendom” Maritain does 
not mean a complete realization of the Kingdom of God; that can only come 
beyond history. He means “a certain temporal regime whose formations, 
in very varying degrees and very varying ways, bear the stamp of the Chris- 
tian conception of life.” (Op. cit., p. 126.) This new Christendom may 
be distant in time. Indeed the liquidation of the old order, notwithstanding 
crises like the present, may be long continued. Still, the new Christendom 
is not simply to be waited for. On the contrary, those whose faith envisions 
this goal will seek to have their every decision guided by it. They will 
realize that they must participate in the attainment of this end, and that they 
must use means suitable to the end. 

For my own part I finda prophetic quality in this faith in a new Christen- 
dom as a realizable though distant end, and in this summons to work for it 
now. And are there not certain steps toward this end which the present 
world crisis with peculiar urgency impels us to take? Last February there 
was held in Philadelphia a “National Study Conference on the Churches and 
the International Situation.” It was held under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of International Justice and Goodwill of the Federal Council of 
Churches and its report was commended to the churches for study and action 
by the Executive Committee of the Federal Council. Two of the objectives 
set forth in this report are, first, a negotiated peace rather than a dictated 
peace; and second, the abandonment of the doctrine of unlimited national 
sovereignty in the interest of securing an international system of government. 

With regard to this second objective let me cite a weighty address by 
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Mr. John Foster Dulles, delivered at this Conference and afterward sent out 
with the Conference report. Mr. Dulles finds intolerable the predominant 
“crude conception that sovereignty is absolute and unqualified, save by force.” 
He finds in the program of President Wilson and in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations the type of constructive action which must be undertaken 
again, since their present failure is not so much due to a defect of principle 
as toa human failure. “In every country, including our own,” he says, “the 
personified State has been elevated to the role of a guasi-deity. It is, to many, 
the nearest thing to God.” And “every national group, including our own, 
entertains a sense of moral superiority.” Mr. Dulles holds that a large part 
of the responsibility for these obstructive attitudes lies at the door of the 
churches. “Mankind,” he says, “demands a creed through which to achieve 
spiritual exaltation. This creed should be a religious one, belief in a God 
who is universal and through whose Fatherhood all men are made brothers. 
But such a concept of God is no longer vital and gripping.” Similarly, the 
report of the Conference as a whole declares: “The demonic force engen- 
dered by the exercising of national sovereignty can only be mastered as 
nations are prepared to initiate policies consonant with the Christian world 
view;” and it calls for the mobilization of the spiritual resources of our 
churches in support of such policies. 

Personally I find in such a summons a deliverance from that paralysis 
of creative thinking to which we are so likely to succumb in a world-crisis. 
At all events, beyond this crisis Christian faith calls upon us to envision a 
new Christendom, and also it calls upon us to make our every decision in the 
light of that vision. God the Creator has not ceased, and will not cease, to 
work creatively in human history. In future generations there will be men 
of Christian faith who will be responding to the summons of their Heavenly 
Father and bearing a part in His creative work. The supreme question in 
this hour of the trial of our own faith is whether we shall add to the sins of 
which we repent often and bitterly the unwitting but grievous sin of betrayal 
of God’s creative purpose. It is true, no doubt, that we would not stone the 
prophets of today if we knew them. But shall we, by the grace of God, be 
alert to discover them, to share their distant vision, and to participate even 
now in the long task of its realization? 


II 


But we know that, in the present trial of our faith, something more is 
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needed than to apprehend God’s present judgments in the more ultimate 
perspective of His eternal creative work and to pray that we may not be 
found wanting as participators in that work. We cannot separate God the 
Creator from God the Redeemer. It is imperative, then, that we should reflect 
on whether the testing of these days is bringing us into a deepening apprehen- 
sion of the redeeming work of God. 

Our knowledge of God as Redeemer is through His revelation in Jesus 
Christ. That revelation is supreme and final because it discloses to us the 
eternal nature of God. What Jesus was as He forgave sinners, receiving 
the Magdalene and the publican; as He welcomed the childlike and exposed 
Pharisaic hypocrisy; as He freed demoniacs from their manias and sum- 
moned the common people to faith and hope; as He taught His disciples 
that the greatest is he that serves and told them of the blessedness which 
comes to the humble, the pure in heart, the peacemaker, and to those who 
are able to endure persecution for righteousness’ sake; as He went to the 
Cross in obedience to the Father’s will—what Jesus was in His compassion, 
His truthfulness, His lofty demands and His unlimited self-giving love, 
that God eternally is. 

If God is now working redemptively according to the revelation of His 
nature in Jesus Christ, will not the first perception of that working come 
through the awakening in us of a repentance profounder than we have ever 
known before? Those who were farthest from Christ in the time of His 
ministry were those who could not repent because they thought they had no 
need to repent. Must we not look to our self-justifications and our self-satis- 
factions and our stern judgments of others as the very points at which the 
spirit of Christ, God’s spirit, is calling us to repentance? And since the sins 
which have involved mankind in the present crisis are so largely corporate 
sins, must not our hearts cry out to each other and to God that grace for 
corporate repentance may be given to us?—repentance that in our own land 
of natural abundance whole classes are disinherited; repentance that our 
institutions, founded for freedom, deny the opportunity for work to millions; 
repentance that in our democracy the class struggle and racial discrimination 
undermine the democratic principle. 

And as this deeper personal and corporate repentance is awakened in 
us, we shall perceive God’s present redemptive working in every agency for 
the enfranchisement of the disinherited and in every espousal of the ministry 
of reconciliation among men. The reception of God’s grace cannot be sepa- 
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rated from the mediation of His grace. Jesus taught the fundamental 
union between receiving God’s forgiveness and our active forgiveness of 
others. Reconciliation to God, He showed, required reconciliation to one’s 
brother. Since in the Christian faith love for God and love for man are 
bound up together, and since sin against God and sin against man are inextric- 
ably involved with each other, the ministry of reconciliation to which the 
ambassadors of Christ are called seeks both reconciliation to God and recon- 
ciliation among men. 

In Steinbeck’s story, The Grapes of Wrath, we have the portrayal of a 
share-cropper family of Oklahoma, evicted from their land, migrating to 
California in the hope of the good wages advertised there, and then harried 
from place to place by labor contractors, private police and vigilantes. As 
the family escapes from a ranch labor colony where wages have been squeezed 
down to the starvation level, the mother, who all along has held the family 
together, exclaims, “There ain’t nothing we can trust!” When the sins of 
society have thus hidden God from the eyes of multitudes of our fellow citi- 
zens, God begins anew His redemptive work when He moves Christians to 
corporate repentance and to bringing forth fruits meet for repentance. And 
when men are moved by Christian compassion to give themselves to counter- 
acting the effects of such sinfulness, as not a few from many sections of the 
Christian Church are doing, they are mediating God’s redemptive work to 
this country of ours. 

Indeed, is there any deeper knowledge of God’s present redemptive 
work than that which can come through a present participation in a ministry 
of reconciliation among men? However small and obscure such a ministry 
may be, as compared with the great economic forces which are producing social 
conflict, or as compared with the great political and military forces which 
are bringing war upon each successive generation of men, such a ministry is 
not smaller or more obscure than was the Christian mission at the beginning. 
And with such a ministry of reconciliation we may believe that God Him- 
self is working, since it is His will that all nations and races shall be made 
one in Christ Jesus. 

A unique example of a ministry of reconciliation and its fruitage is to 
be found in the person and experience of Henri Roser, the General Secretary 
of the French branch of the International Fellowship of Reconciliation. He 
was imprisoned in France recently as a conscientious objector. A short article 
from him in the “Contributors’ Club” of the February A/lantic, entitled 
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“Communion,” is revealing of the man and his work. He was ina train from 
Cracow at the hour of the Angelus and took out his New Testament to read; 
but becoming drowsy he let it slip from his hand to the floor. A Russian 
peasant woman picked it up, produced her own Bible, and by comparing 
proper names and the numbers, found the French text corresponding to her 
Russian text. She pointed out for Roser the word “disciples” and was made 
happy by his nod of assent. Then by another comparison she found the 
word “Saviour.” ‘“Anxiously,” Roser writes, “she asked me—her expres- 
sion was easy to read—whether Jesus was my Saviour. Again I nodded. 
And her whole face became illumined.” Then Roser, following the same 
method, found in the Russian Bible the salutation of an epistle: “Grace to 
you and peace from God our Father and from our Lord Jesus Christ.” When 
she understood her face became more radiant than ever. Others in the com- 
partment had followed the pantomime with sympathetic understanding. 
They were a Ukrainian miner, a German lady, a Czech noncommissioned 
officer, a young Polish married couple. By a common faith in Jesus Christ, 
which was kindled anew by the simple pantomime which they had witnessed, 
they all had communion with one another. “The compartment,” says Roser, 
“was full of the invisible Presence.” 

Is there not in this simple narrative something that typifies the unity 
among men which it is of the essence of Christian faith to create? And must 
we not see in Henri Roser one who is being used of God in the redemptive 
work by which reconciliation among men and unity in Christ will be brought 
to pass? Indeed I cannot help feeling that what the apostle Paul wrote from 
his imprisonment in Rome has its application to Henri Roser in his imprison- 
ment today, and that he on his part is filling up what is lacking of the afflic- 
tions of Christ. 


III 


There is yet another aspect of the Christian apprehension of God by 
which our faith may be both tested and also strengthened and uplifted. It 
belongs to the very essence of the Christian thought of God that He be per- 
ceived to be not only Creator and Redeemer but also Sanctifier. “I believe 
in the Holy Ghost; the Holy Catholic Church; the Communion of Saints:” 
this has belonged to the confession of our faith through all the Christian cen- 
turies. It is an inalienable and climactic teaching of the apostle Paul that 
the Spirit of God dwells in the true disciples of Christ; that they are to walk 
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by the Spirit; that, being led by the Spirit of God, they are sons of God. We 
often fail to lay hold of the meaning and power of this teaching because we 
feel that it is negated by our consciousness of sin, and because we know that 
our consciousness of sin ought to be much deeper than it is. Instead, we 
should understand that we cannot have a true and deep consciousness of sin 
except by the working of the Holy Spirit, and that the true fruitage of that 
working is growth in grace. 

But the most characteristic and significant fruitage of the Holy Spirit’s 
work, according to the apostle’s teaching, is the building up of a community 
of love. Where through the grace of God in Christ men are becoming mem- 
bers one of another; where diversities of gifts are being brought into co-opera- 
tion and living unity, there we see the working of the one Spirit. This build- 
ing up of a community of love through the indwelling of the Spirit of Christ, 
the Holy Spirit, is what the Christian Church in essence has been from Pente- 
cost to the present time. 

At the outset of our consideration of the meaning of the present crisis 
for Christian faith, we took note of the criticism of the Church in America 
expressed in the Fortune magazine’s editorial. That criticism affirmed that 
in recent generations the American Church has swayed back and forth in its 
practical teachings according as it has been played upon by secular forces. 
The Church has failed in leadership, says the critic, through lack of a firm 
hold on absolute spiritual values. Whatever the measure of truth or error 
in this judgment, such a criticism is not valid for the history of the Church 
as a whole. The ideal which governed the Christian Church at the begin- 
ning was that of an absolute fellowship of love, and this ideal has been ren- 
dered potent through faith in the living God revealed in Jesus Christ. Down 
through the centuries, as is shown in Troeltsch’s massive work on The Social 
Teachings of the Christian Churches, this ideal and this faith have wrought 
creatively in human society. At other times than ours, it is true, compromise 
with secular forces has gone so far that the Church’s character as a commu- 
nity of love has been well-nigh submerged; but over and over again this 
character of the Church has reasserted itself with regenerating power. 

In respect to the essential nature of the Christian Church, then, there is 
a trial of our faith today. Are we alert to discern the sanctifying power of 
God now at work in the Christian Church bringing to pass a world-wide 
spiritual community? Or does our dismay at the present crisis in our civiliza- 
tion fill our minds to the exclusion of such discernment? The belief that 
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God the Sanctifier is even now at work building up a community of love 
does not mean cherishing the ideal of a Holy Commonwealth brought about 
by legal methods such as the early Puritans undertook. Nor does it mean 
that we can have a sinless church by segregation from the world, as certain 
Christian sects in the past have believed. But it does mean that the com- 
munity of love realized in the first century of Christianity, which gave us 
our New Testament, and which has been the real principle of power in the 
Church in the centuries since, can be purified, strengthened and extended in 
our own time by the sanctifying power of God, in ways which our slowness 
of heart does not permit us to imagine. 

There are not wanting evidences of God’s present working to bring to 
pass through His Church a world-wide spiritual community. The modern 
ecumenical movement among the Protestant and Orthodox Churches, the 
beginnings of which are to be traced back to the Edinburgh Conference in 
1910, is coming to fulfillment in the World Council of Churches which is 
now in process of formation. The Provisional Committee of this Coun- 
cil has working under it a Study Department, conducted in this country by 
Professor Henry P. Van Dusen and Professor John C. Bennett. This 
department is actively grappling with the difficult questions of the respon- 
sibility of the churches in the present crisis and for a future world order. 
Professor Van Dusen, in his new book, For the Healing of the Nations, 
writes: “What can the nascent World Christendom do in times like these? 
What in fact is it doing? Four things at least. It can moderate the bitter- 
ness of the conflict and alleviate its unspeakable suffering. It can maintain 
the bonds of living spiritual fellowship amongst Christians of contending 
nations across every chasm of misrepresentation, misunderstanding and en- 
mity. It can prepare the way for just and enduring peace. Most important 
of all, in its own life it can preserve and even enhance the reality of world 
community, thus rebuking efforts at its destruction and offering to all a living 
demonstration of its possibility for nations as well as for churches.” “These 
four things,” Professor Van Dusen adds, “the World Council of Churches 
and its allied ecumenical movements are actually accomplishing” (pp. 151, 
152). 

Back of these new movements lie the century and a half of modern 
Christian missions, the fruitfulness and power of which were symbolized 
by the great Conference held at Madras in December, 1938, when for the 
first time representatives of the younger churches in the East and the older 
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churches in the West met in full equality of co-operation. Let me again 
quote Professor Van Dusen, writing after his extensive journey to mission 
fields and his participation in the Madras Conference. Of the unique sig- 
nificance of the Christian World Mission he says: “There is no other agency 
reaching out to every corner of the earth, toward every people and every 
aspect of human life—for health and enlightenment, for reconciliation and 
redemption. There is no other institution or movement which still holds 
together the shattered fragments of humanity, as an earnest to all men of 
what God intended the life of mankind to be and what some day the family 
of nations may become” (O?. cit., p. 200). Can one doubt that in Christian 
missions there is a present manifestation of the Holy Spirit? 

But the building up of a community of love which shall indeed be the 
body of Christ involves not only activities of world-wide extent. It involves 
every local parish in its individual character. It is in the local parish, indeed, 
that one may hope to perceive most intimately and surely God’s present 
sanctifying work. But if this work is to be most fully evident, certain condi- 
tions must be met. It is possible for a minister to bring to his parish the 
far-reaching issues which concern society, the nations and the Church as 
a whole with much earnestness of conviction but without really nurturing 
in his parish and town the spirit of co-operation and of active love. On the 
other hand it is possible for a minister to cultivate a warm and practical fellow- 
ship in his own church, but in a provincial fashion, without developing in 
his people an intelligent Christian conscience concerning the momentous 
issues of our time and responsible participation in efforts to meet them. But 
these two lines of ministry should never be separated. The local church 
should be like a ganglion in the nervous system of the human body, creating 
quick sympathetic co-operation in its immediate locality, and sending out 
filaments which effect a sympathetic responsiveness to the whole body of 
humanity, both in its sickness and suffering and in its healthful processes of 
growth. 

We have been thinking together of the meaning of our Christian faith 
in relation to the overwhelming crisis of the present time. As we do so we 
become aware how imminent is the danger that our faith not only will be 
involved in perplexity and painful strain but will be reduced to a state of 
complete bafflement and paralysis. The only deliverance from this danger 
is a new apprehension of the presence and power of God. Such a deliver- 
ance begins when we perceive that this crisis involves a judgment of God 
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upon the sins of our civilization and our personal sins. Such a deliverance 
comes with increasing power as we apprehend God in the fullness of the 
Christian revelation as Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier, working even now 
toward a new Christendom and toward the bringing of all mankind into the 
family of God, and calling us to participate in that work. 

Let us hea: the words of the apostle of old as if they were a prayer for 
ourselves: 


That the trial of your faith, being much more precious than of gold that perish- 
eth, though it be tried with fire, might be found unto praise and honor and glory at 
the appearing of Jesus Christ: whom having not seen, ye love; in whom, though now 
ye see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory 
(1 Peter 1.7, 8). 





I Believe in Peace 


GERALD HeEarp 


HAVE been asked to state the roots and ramifications of the philosophy 

of life which led me to the pacifist position. This, I need hardly say, 

is no light requirement, and anyone who is aware of the complexities of 
human motivation and the obscurity of his own mental and moral growth, 
might well decline such an attempt. What man dare say he can give a truth- 
ful account of the causes of his convictions? Is it not a man as sincere, as 
daring and as profound as Paul of Tarsus who maintains, “Yea, I judge not 
mine own self”? Yet this self-examination before a critical and interested 
audience is a valuable exercise, and not merely for the speaker in search of 
more self-knowledge. 

I am not suggesting that such comments and speculations as have 
occurred to me could be used toward a further development of sociology, but 
it does seem possible that if anyone has for some time been driven to ask ques- 
tions about the basic drives in society, though his conclusions may be insig- 
nificant and his answers inapplicable, some of the problems which his search 
has uncovered may stimulate minds, more free and more penetrating, to find 
the real reply. 

This account must therefore have in it an autobiographic element. The 
approach to the problem of peace and war came for most of us, born as the 
nineteenth century aged in the English-speaking world, from two sides: the 
religious and the political. It was clear that in Christianity peace was advo- 
cated and perhaps even required. The Sermon on the Mount was hard to 
explainaway. A series of great Church Doctors from Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen and Tertullian right down to Lactantius, who lived to see the 
Church about to be established, maintained there could be no doubt as to 
Christ’s words. Those later, such as Augustine, who defended any coercion, 
did so with obvious discomfort; and finally Aquinas so hedged round his 
definition of a just war (which is the only war not to be adjudged as murder), 
that some Catholic theologians maintain that the only war capable of coming 
within that definition would be a war launched by the Pope; all national wars 
are ipso facto criminal. Nor did the extension of our knowledge of other 
religions shake this conclusion; whether or not that extension might seem 
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to infringe on the absolute sway of other dogmas. It was clear that the only 
other world faiths which had an ethic at all comparable with Christianity’s, 
were equally emphatic in their condemnation of all violence and their advo- 
cacy of peace. It was not merely that Christ’s teaching and that of Gautama 
and of the Taoist original, Lao-tse, pointed to peace as an admirable end. 
They stressed with equal force that peaceful methods were the only effective 
means of attaining a peaceful end and that violent means, used for whatever 
purpose, even to achieve peace, could only, because of their nature, lead to 
more violence. Operate with septic instruments and it matters not however 
noble your intentions, the patient must die. However seriously ill the 
patient may be, however anxious you in your wish to help may be, however 
much, for the moment, you may seem to attain your objective and to disclose 
and eradicate the apparent focus of trouble, the patient will not, cannot 
recover. The apparent triumph of using Beelzebub to cast out Beelzebub is 
most perfectly and succinctly described by those laconic technical descriptions 
you will find in journals of surgery where new experimental operative tech- 
niques are recounted. After much specialized detail giving the procedure, 
there come two concluding phrases, the first in bold type, the second, the last 
word of all, in italics and in brackets. The first is “Operation Successful.” 
The second, “Patient Succumbed.” 

Religious authority, the establishment of moral laws by citing texts and 
commentators, underwent severe restriction during the years I am reviewing. 
The lower and the higher criticism reduced the credit which our fathers had 
given to original documents and official commentaries. The shift from the 
religion of authority to that of experience did not, however, weaken the 
pacifist position. It was clear, from the early Christians, through such 
medieval examples as Saint Francis, down to the Quakers and many con- 
temporary missionaries, that when the power of dynamic “interest-affection” 
was employed, when all men were treated as children of a loving Father, a 
contact was possible even with the most savage, and the lowest could be 
raised to trust, confidence and co-operation. 

Such was the religious contribution to the problem of peace and the issue 
of the right force. The political contribution was more negative but more 
acute. It did not suggest a way out but it did indicate an immediate impassé. 
The dawn of this century saw the powers which called themselves progres- 
sive, at a crisis, at crossroads. Democracy at home, a steady extension of 
franchise, had been accompanied by an equally swift extension of imperialism 
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abroad. The national mores would not stand export. The simple notions of 
the gentleman expressed a morality which had sunk far too deeply to intuitive 
levels for it to be able to solve any but traditional issues. The gentleman’s 
ethic bears no clear relationship to the world in which he finds himself. He is 
confused about the morality of the aims of modern economic war. Should a 
knight, fighting for honor, capture markets? He is even more confused 
about the new means and methods of war. We cannot understand this latter 
issue unless we realize the great, persistent, if subconscious, effort made by 
the chivalrous man, the gentleman at arms, to keep arms clean. What he 
meant by that was that warfare and all fighting should be a duel—a game 
almost entirely of skill and courage. Professional armies during the period 
of the Dynastic Wars, from the Peace of Westphalia to the outbreak of the 
French Revolutionary Wars, attempted to stabilize fighting into a sort of 
tournament or living chess. It is not possible, however. If you appeal to the 
Caesar of violence you cannot stop short of any and every violence. The 
efforts to ban new weapons from Bayard and the arquebus to The Hague 
and the aerial bomb fully illustrate this. It was clear, then, that even in the 
attempt to arrest the degeneracy of war, to keep its weapons from becoming 
too frightful and its aims too dishonorable, the gentleman had failed, the 
knight could not be trusted. Must that not mean that the saint’s way would 
be followed? Unfortunately we are not logical, especially we mixed types 
of the Atlantic seaboard. What we did, confronted with this issue, was 
to talk of progress. The belief in spontaneous progress, the curious com- 
fortable faith that by detailed material improvements there must be a general 
moral advance, was strong enough to discredit religion. For religion was 
either clinging to a cosmology which was indefensibly anthropomorphic and 
an ethic which was unpopular (otherworldly), or was trying to make terms 
with Humanism and being dismissed as insignificant. 

Then, by the time that most of us had transferred our hopes from an 
after-death heaven, to a not too distant date on earth, came war. Again we 
should not have been surprised. Bernhardi of the German General Staff 
had shown in a popular book how the very Darwinism, which Herbert 
Spencer had worked into the Faith in Progress, really showed that by the 
main law of evolution, the principle of Natural Selection, war was the one 
present method of advance and that the survival of the fittest could best be 
obtained, could only be obtained, by fighting. So war came back with a 
vengeance. Because we had continued to tolerate it as a means it was now 
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being forced upon us as anend. The only healthy creature was the fighting 
animal. The reactions to this surprising denouement were threefold. The 
first was, of course, the ostrich reply—the determination to refuse either 
conclusion; the pathetic attempt to cling to progress, to believe we could still 
beat the devil at his own game and on his own ground, and achieve heaven 
here and Utopia now by being a little more thorough in the diabolism of our 
means. Because our ends were so noble, because our ends alone were really 
noble, the other side were therefore devils and therefore all means were 
lawful to extirpate such malignant bacteria. Weare seeing that moral muddle 
devour itself in Europe today, from Norway to France. The second reaction 
was to accept militarism, not merely as a means but as an end. This needs 
time, but every war brings it rapidly nearer. War, proving a hopelessly inept 
method of preserving peace, we swing round; we maintain that peace is an 
effete condition and war alone real living. The third reaction was to accept 
the findings of religion, not as Oriental hyperbole, but as the only realist 
answer to the situation. This I accepted, an acceptance made possible for 
certain personal reasons such as, for example, that I had been mainly 
brought up as an Irishman in England and so was largely immune to national- 
istic enthusiasm. . 

My acceptance (and that of many like myself) was weakened by two 
doubts. I had been brought up as a fundamentalist. The fundamentalist 
error, as far as I can see, lay not, however, simply in its refusal to accept the 
provisional findings of the natural and historical sciences; in its clinging to the 
Hebrew cosmology and to the textual opinions of three centuries ago. Its 
real error, which betrayed those who trusted in it, was its refusal to have a 
psychocosmology of its own. It wanted to use and to enjoy this world quite 
as much as did the materialists. Hence its continual complaining of the 
struggle between truth and right, between science and religion. Funda- 
mentalism had no notion of the training which can achieve the technique of 
active pacifism—the achievement, by ascertained process, of a new quality in 
the profound Will. Still less had it any idea of how that training leads and 
must lead to a new quality of consciousness itself. The philosophy of pacifists 
remained, therefore, disintegrated. Applied Darwinism, the belief that the 
struggle to survive was the method of evolution and the explanation of life, 
held the field. We were really not a step advanced beyond T. H. Huxley’s 
Romanes’ Lecture which he concluded by calling on man “to defy the cosmic 
process”—a gallant but a futile appeal. Of course religious minds had a 
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more complicated defence and could hope to defy, if not to stem, the evil 
working of the material universe. They could adopt, and they were driven 
to adopt, the doctrine of the two worlds—a fallen phenomenal world and 
an unseen, unfallen spiritual world. The ethic, of this cosmology is that of 
“the two lives”—the lower life which is lived in this world of blind force, 
violence and accident, and the higher which is lived already in what Eckhart 
calls a condition of abscheidenheit, “departedness,” and what Saint Paul calls, 
even more strongly, being “dead” and the “life hidden with Christ in God.” 
This position is very alien to American thought today, but it is described in 
some detail here because we shall certainly see it resumed in Europe, as the 
hope of material order and peace disappears. Further, unless we find a 
reconciliation of the actual antinomy which produces this reply, pacifism 
cannot adopt any other rational position. Unless we have access to methods 
and information which most thoughtful modern men in the West have felt 
they were without, we shall not be able to avoid the conclusion vividly illus- 
trated by the judgment of that great medievalist and socially conscientious 
scholar, G. C. Coulton, when he said that the modern counterpart of Saint 
Francis of Assisi is the good athlete. It is easy to see that something must be 
wrong with such a judgment but it is not anything like as easy to see how it 
may be remedied. 

The war of 1914-18 shattered, then, the hope in progress. War was 
indeed hell and hell is, of its nature, a place from which new hopes do not 
spring. Yet the Wilsonian Peace almost encouraged a new spring of opti- 
mism. Self-determination, however, was certainly difficult to work—all too 
easy to render unworkable. Nevertheless it became clear to some pacifists 
that, whether he realized it or not, Wilson had hold of a very real idea. Wil- 
son’s call for self-determination was a summons, even if sent to the wrong 
address, for what may be called the anthropological approach. If only 
Wilson had not been a very inefficient prosecutor-victor, but a detached judge- 
reconciler, he might have made a real impress on human history. He did 
not understand the nature of the force to which he was appealing. By using 
war he blinded himself. It was nevertheless a very real force—the only 
possible force which was and is apposite to the problem which he saw. Granted 
there was no inevitable progress; that if we all pursued our specialized 
advances, tares would grow with wheat; and, as most of our activities were 
not directed to making a world-society—on the contrary were acquisitive and 
competitive—the tares would gain on the wheat; nevertheless, if there 
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was no progress, there was some strange, unseen force of cohesion. Things 
and men held together under frightful punishment, and when nearly all ties 
of mutual advantage and authoritative control seemed to have vanished. 

The close of the war and the tenacity of human society therefore made 
some of us open our eyes to detailed information, which had for some time 
been available, but unnoticed because it was not much wanted. Thompson 
and Geddes, both eminent authorities on evolution, stressed that Natural 
Selection was a negative force, not a positive; it decided what should not 
survive, not what should. The unknown richness of the living unit, that 
was the channel of creation. Only relieve living forms from outer pressure 
and they will produce unsuspected wealth. The genetic revolution empha- 
sized further that all evolution was due to inner changes, mutations. Lloyd 
Morgan and Driesch went further. The one spoke of a specific emerging 
force; the other of an entelechy; and finally Osborn committed himself to his 
theory of orthogénesis. None of these last explanations satisfied a large 
majority of biologists. What is clear, however, is that any attempt to explain, 
by any simple mechanical law or principle, life’s behavior, is now exceedingly 
unsatisfactory. Perhaps no theory will ever cover the facts, but it is clear that 
no materialistic explanation will endure. The practical results of this new 
knowledge were considerable. The first consequence was that war was now 
seen—to use a genetic phrase—as dysgenic. It damaged the life process; it 
did not prune the tree; it destroyed the bud-bearing branches. But how were 
we to put anything in its place? Surely, bad or good, it remained the ultimate 
way of getting things across? It was here that anthropology came to apply the 
new biology. Kropotkin had already pointed out the large, disregarded part 
which Mutual Aid, as he called it, played in animal life. Now.anthropologists 
first began to report the number of so-called backward or primitive peoples 
who were without warfare; they also began themselves to realize that there 
were hardly any so-called savage peoples with whom you could not enter into 
friendly relations if you used patience, courteous courage and came with clean 
hands, wanting neither to trick nor steal. This discovery raised two questions: 
What was it that held these peoples in their social orders—often of great 
elaboration—and how was it, if there was some force other than violence, that 
warfare had entered Eden? The answer to the first question was highly 
encouraging; the reply to the second far from being so. 

The first explanation was that these people were held together by what 
we may call a social suggestion, or, to use the word loosely, instinct—a law 
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written in the heart. It was clear that all the history of man in this vital 
particular—natural history and fully human history—was being found to have 
been stood on its head and must be turned right around the other way. Instead 
of seeing man as sprung from a singularly fierce ape (incidentally the apes are 
not a specifically fierce family), biologists were discovering that he was 
sprung from a very small, indefensive, sensitive animal (first the Tupoia, the 
tree shrew, and then the Tarsier). So the introduction to true history was not 
a gorilla rushing in beating its breast and gnashing its teeth, but a very tentative 
entrant; curious, enquiring, looking for contacts rather than challenging rivals. 
Hence it was not surprising to find that the earlier the history the less there 
was war; and, when war does appear, it is more magic than massacre, the 
further back we can trace it. Those human societies which stepped off earliest 
and settled down contentedly soonest, keeping to an earlier pattern, had least 
warfare. It seemed increasingly possible that as actual warfare, organized 
killing, intra special struggle (not those occasional bouts of individual sex- 
competitive duelling which cannot be called war) is not a mammalian char- 
acteristic, warfare could not be called natural. That was a hopeful conclusion, 
but, as we have seen, only until we asked the second question. Why did 
war arise? The new anthropological approach to history showed certain sug- 
gestive and serious correlations. War had developed pari passu with three 
interacting characteristics of human society: size, specialization, and the sense 
of individual self-consciousness. These three factors were all necessary if 
human society was to advance in any one of them—the increase in one per- 
mitted increase in the other two. Further, every such increase made the con- 
dition of each of these diverging factors more acute. They all aided toward 
war, for size caused both international tensions and pressures; specialization 
prevented men from seeing or realizing the consequences of their actions; 
and individualism made them increasingly incapable of feeling that their 
fellow man was in some profound way themselves. We may say, in a phrase, 
that what took place was a fundamental and self-aggravating disbalance in 
human nature—an immense acceleration in physical knowledge was quite 
unmatched by any advance in psychological knowledge. ‘Happy is the 
nation which has no annals” appears to be a far profounder saying than its 
intellectualist inventor could imagine. For so long as a human society can- 
not disturb its native balance, its traditional arts and crafts being adjusted to 
its traditional laws and values, it will be happy and it will also be unaware 
of change. It will have neither innovations nor history. 
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Can we diagnose further and find the primal cause of degenerate 
change? I think myself that we are driven to perceive some profound process 
in human society as a whole, indeed in the human species, a process of which 
size, specialization and individual self-consciousness are symptoms. I am 
convinced that we must realize that human society has a growth and develop- 
ment analogous to the individual’s growth cycle. History does not repeat 
itself because life is of its nature irreversible. In brief, then, as human 
society ages, it is bound to specialize out, to change, from a simple, integral 
reaction to events, into a multiplex reply, increasingly less co-ordinated. 
Finally the general central control will be hardly noticeable. Every con- 
stituent must find his own raison d’étre for living, regardless of any com- 
mon purpose. Hence specialization is succeeded by individualism and 
society becomes composed of a series of units, every one of which demands 
personal private satisfaction as the price of his social service. 

In short, we arrive at the stage which overtakes nearly all organisms 
should they live long enough and fail to discover an utterly new way of living 
—the stage where, owing to failure of the central control and drive, local 
independent growths appear, that is, cancers. War is a symptom that human 
societies have failed to sustain their evolution. Therefore it comes late, 
proves highly resistant to any local or surface treatment, and rapidly, with 
every further social development, becomes worse; for war, as we see, like a 
cancer, draws into itself any further vitality the body as a whole may generate. 
That is the reason why wars are today increasingly worse. Although we may 
hate them more, they, of their nature, can batten on all our increased re- 
sources. 

At this point I discovered another analogy which helped me to under- 
stand further this riddle: Why war is a late development and one which, do 
what we will with rules and protests, grows pari passu more malignant as 
civilization advances in specialized powers. That was the analogy of the ultra 
clay. Clay used to be thought of as composed of minute inorganic grains. 
The facts which potters knew about its “binding” quality, however, presented 
a problem. Once a pot had been fired, baked, then, however finely you 
ground the potsherds to powder and mixed them with water, the paste pro- 
duced put into the furnace simply crumbled back to dust. Only work with 
modern microscopes revealed this technical mystery. Round each hard in- 
organic grain of raw clay there was an almost invisible film. It was a colloidal 
semi-organic coating. It was this which made the grains cohere when fresh. 
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It was this which was destroyed by firing. The analogy with human society is 
close. Prepsychological historians have described us as inorganic grains, 
individuals whose only ties were obviously their private physical material 
convenience. Careful study of “primitive” societies showed this was not so. 
There was present an invisible, psychological binding. Banished members 
went to pieces even though they were given economic advantages in their 
exile. Further study of ourselves showed that there was present, even among 
us, much of this mysterious binding. A profounder discovery, and most dis- 
quieting, carried the analogy to completion. War was the firing which burnt 
out the natural binding of man to man, after which only an accidental 
momentary convenience kept them co-operating. Take a map of Europe 
and you can illustrate this fact convincingly. I came to call it “moral isobars 
over Europe.” You will discover a vital correlation by this method. You will 
find that in any society the standard of respect for others’ opinions, feelings 
and rights, the sense of solidarity, the reverence for life and character, the 
height of social conscience, bear an almost unvarying relationship to the time 
in which that national society has been removed from civil war. Germany 
and Spain have little in common and have shown a remarkable series of 
social and cultural gifts. But they have both suffered during modern times 
civil wars of an atrocity, of an extremity of human degradation, that other 
European countries have been spared. Scandinavia and England have pro- 
duced for centuries implacable fighters and men whose fists not only struck 
hard but grasped voraciously. Northerners are no better than anyone else by 
race. But these countries by situation have been longest kept from civil war 
and war within streets and fields. Hence each citizen is more inclined to 
leave his fellow in peace, tends more to a certain spontaneous interconfidence, 
is willing to believe the community is his company and responsibility, and that 
every fellow national is in some degree his responsibility and partner. Hence 
low homicide rates, low prison population, light punishments and a high 
standard of social services. 

A problem remains, however, which the analogy of the ultra clay did not 
illuminate. If war is so fatal a firing how does human society ever recover 
from a once-over in its furnace? Man has more power of inherent recovery 
than clay; and war, until late, did not in modern times, except in such places 
as Germany and Spain, directly touch more than a small percentage of the 
population. But it is clear that these two saving clauses are rapidly, and 
under our eyes, being withdrawn. It is all too plain that man requires time to 
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recover from each conflagration and grow out and throw out again his trustful 
contacts. As an actual fact he requires increasingly more time after each 
attack, because the healing rate of elderly organisms is slower than that of 
young and, as an actual fact, he is given less. 

Another factor comes in here, one which has been widely assumed to 
reassure but which on examination leaves an opposite impression. It is taken 
for granted that as our sensibility, our general sensitiveness, has increased, 
that therefore we are both more kind and more able to prevent cruelty. The 
growth of sensibility seems a fact. No social historian can doubt that we are 
nauseated by sufferings and tortures which attracted the medieval interest. 
This sensitiveness is not, however, any security or strength in itself. On the 
contrary it means that we are more likely to suffer from shock. And today 
when the whole world is linked as never before into one seeing and hearing 
organism the possibility of the whole of civilization being shocked into despair 
through the intensity of our feeling and the disgrace of our humanity is a 
very serious consideration. 

The question about pacifism, and indeed about humanity, reached at this 
point, was, then: Can the ultra clay bind societies today? The only frank 
answer seems to be that their size, the specialized social structures, interests, 
expertisms and suborganizations, of which that size requires that they be 
composed, and the concomitant individualism, render that subconscious 
binding too weak. This answer undoubtedly is the one which has occurred to 
most moderns. For nearly all social endeavor today follows one of the only 
two possible causes open if that answer is given. The one course is by arti- 
ficial means to inflame the energy which is too weak, left to itself, to inform 
and inspire the modern monster, hypertrophied state. That has been done 
by an interesting attempt to cast out Beelzebub with Beelzebub. The com- 
munity sense, the spontaneous conviction of kinship, is too weak to bind a 
giant society. Very well: we will increase it to the necessary degree by excit- 
ing hatred and fear. Love of one’s fellows shall be made to blaze by inciting 
suspicion and loathing of the stranger. This is the totalitarian state’s solu- 
tion. The other course open to those who agree that the modern giant 
laissez-faire or bureaucratic state does not generate enough loyalty to prevent 
dissolution, is not spectacular but has attracted better minds. That is the 
attempt, consistently striven after by thinkers from Aristotle to Jefferson, to 
decentralize. In the average man the range of the senses is the limit of the 
emotions. Such thinkers have therefore made a very strong case for decen- 
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tralization. Unanswerable, I believe, except for one factor of which neither 
of those great nationalists were aware. These thinkers are pre-anthropologi- 
cal. Manis notastable species. Had he been, he would never have deserted 
the pristine balanced social pattern and life, when psychology balanced 
physics, and values accorded with powers. It is true that today, with small 
power plants and extensive agriculture, we could make possible once again 
decentralized communities in which a high standard of physical security and 
economic comfort could be sustained. (See Wilcox: Nations Can Feed 
Themselves.) 

The problem, however, is not, at base, an economic one but a psycho- 
logical difficulty. The modern individualized human psyche, having lost its 
sense of unity with life and the co-ordinative meaning which such a sense can 
alone give to human activity, must seek ever-intensified amusement, ever- 
heightened distraction, to assuage its growing sense of bewilderment and 
frustration. Finally, destruction is the only activity sufficiently violent to 
stun the ache. If, in a moment of too acute realization of its futility, men 
could fly their drug, the withdrawal pains will draw them back. So, quite 
apart from the political problem of decentralizing in a chaotic, aggressive 
world, below this lies the psychological problem that we have precipitated the 
social pattern which expresses our nature. 

Decentralization might then balance our psychology with our physics; 
we might generate enough ultra clay to bind a small community—but we 
cannot get back into that state. Artificial social suggestion can beat up, for a 
time, a synthetic sense of solidarity sufficient to embrace a modern giant com- 
munity or to permit a few energetic men to suppress violently all criticism, but 
only by preaching hatred of the stranger and playing on fear, which leads, and 
is meant to lead, to destruction. 

This is the point at which, one found, some sort of mutation to be 
necessary, a break away in thought was demanded if any social philosophy, let 
alone pacifism, was not to end in despair. 

There was and is one hope, if a daring one; a hope snatched from despair 
itself; for the very evil may create an opening. Nationalism, in the excess of 
its hysteria, is destroying itself. The artificial suggestion, the false 
enthusiasm are exhausting the fanatic’s power to believe in anything any 
longer. That is the real crisis—a crisis which is the real opportunity of those 
who dare most. The true crisis is not when the patient’s temperature is still 
rising; it is when at last it begins to fall. It is here then that I have been 
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driven, by following the steps I have sketched, to go further than the majority 
of pacifists have as yet gone. Nationalism is dying; the giant states are 
unviable anachronisms. We must no longer hope that they can satisfy the 
needs of their individual constituents or be able to reach a modus vivendi 
with one another. Civilization is not getting on, but degenerating. We are 
up against the same basic, anthropological problem which wrecks European 
union—the deep tastes and drives of the present average man. His unre- 
solved zenophobia makes union now vain; his equally strong passion for 
distraction, amusement, luxury and excitement make him incapable of sus- 
taining decentralized intentional living. A third way must then be found, 
and it is open. We come to it when we realize two things: (1) That though 
our difficulties are enormous they are none of them external to ourselves, 
they all spring from our human nature and our ignorance of it; and (2) 
though other people may fail to see where they lie, and continue to blame 
conditions, or, even seeing, may shirk from acting on this knowledge, there 
is nothing preventing us personally from acting. What can a few do? 
The answer is: What can be begun, which is really new, save by a few? “I 
am done with great things and big things, great institutions and big success, 
and I am for those tiny invisible molecular moral forces that work from 
individual to individual, creeping through crannies of the world like so many 
rootlets, or like the capillary oozing of water, yet which, if you give them 
time, will rend the hardest monuments of man’s pride” (William James). 

I have said the age of imperialistic nationalism is ended, that the period 
during which a binding, enduring group enthusiasm could be artificially 
extended to embrace and undergird the monster states, is over. Under our 
eyes are being made the last frantic, grotesque attempts at those synthetic 
extensions of consent whereby the dictators strive to prolong the dying 
national methods. The more violent the effort the nearer we may know the 
end to be, for the last relics of natural, subconscious, unquestioning consent 
are being pumped out. What follows when even all the powers of suggestion 
and propaganda cannot keep the old subconscious loyalties stretched to cover 
the new exaggerated frontiers swollen and inflamed? There is a sudden 
recessionalism on the part of the rank and file. “To your tents, O Israel, what 
part have we in Judah?” And on the part of those who still dare think and 
hope, what is their reply? They answer by setting up an intentional loyalty 
in the place of the exhausted, unintentional, unplanned, unconscious binding 
of use and wont. They deliberately devise a way of living which is purposive, 
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avowed. The age of the bankruptcy of empire is succeeded by the age of the 
dedicated Orders. The essential characteristic of such an ordered way of life 
is that it puts first things first. Instead of leaving the spiritual and psycho- 
logical activities of man to be fitted in, as afterthoughts and luxuries, in a 
system of living where economics are assumed as basic, conscious ordering 
rights that mistake. As man creates his economy, intentional realistic plan- 
ning puts, and must put, psychology before economics. The first step in peace 
planning and ordered living is, then, a psychiatry. It is no accident that we 
live in a time which is out of joint. The first sign that our civilization is turn- 
ing away from death is when individuals own, and act on the fact, that, their 
natures being as they are, only such a society could be expected. 

Pacifism which does not begin at that base is no more than the old 
Escapism which flees from its own problem by attacking that of someone 
else. When the internal conflict has been faced, great help in reducing it is 
found in associating closely and co-operatively with others who have, with 
similar courage, diagnosed themselves. Hence the psychiatry is worked 
out in and through its appropriate economy. Such individuals, once the 
internal conflict is reduced, can live with an intensive co-operation impossible 
for the average individual today. Such a pattern of co-operative intensive 
living is, immediately, of great value to us all. It gives us an example of 
what individuals can achieve in social efficiency, if they will begin at the right 
end with their individual selves, with the psychiatry which alone leads to a 
sound economy. The process, however, does not end there. The goal lies 
in a third term, in a policy, of which the psychiatry and the economy are the 
two preliminary stages. When men have reduced the conflict in themselves 
and have learned how to associate with a new fruitfulness with fellow men 
who are also set on this path of training, such a training and association leads 
to a further initiative. Today we realize that the missionary with his selfless 
devotion and the anthropologist with his self-forgetful interest—the one 
wishing to give all that he has found; the other desiring to observe all that 
he is shown—the missionary longing to lead and teach; the anthropologist 
absorbed in learning and respecting; these two types are con joining and blend- 
ing. The full fruit of such a “cross” can only spring from one who has gone 
through the two preliminary stages of training mentioned above—in under- 
standing and integrating the self and in understanding how to live inte- 
gratedly with others who have adopted the same life. From such groupings 
and recruitings there could spring a new civil service of mankind. 
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Such in brief is the arguable hope I have reached. It attempts to face our 
difficulties fully. It strives to avoid blind optimism. And it maintains that 
there is hope, where it always lies, in man’s will, if he will own his mistaken- 
ness and set about the task of being made over. Out of our crisis or stasis a 
deliverance can come as creative as is the present state destructive. Because 
the old is dying beyond hope of recovery there can be a new birth. 

May I then summarize my biographical argument. The main thesis is 
this: It is clear that peace is essential for humanity. War is the compendium 
of vices. War iscancerin mankind. It must be cured, or the patient must die. 
That is the clear diagnosis. But diagnosis, alas, is not cure. Because war is 
deadly that does not insure that peace will win—far from it. Indeed, if war 
is social cancer, then all our ordinary hopes are vain, for we are an old species, 
as mammals go, unstable, and so to be expected to show the specific derange- 
ments of senescence. The essential morbid manifestation of an elderly 
organism is precisely the emergence of autonomous malignant growths. 
Nearly all our arguments in favor of hoping that we shall outgrow war, tell, 
therefore, in precisely the opposite sense. That “an unceasing purpose runs, 
and the thoughts of men are widened with the circling of the suns” is to 
exterpolate, as a straight ascending line, a process which is a curve of ascent 
and decline. Advance in early life foreruns retreat in age. ‘Natural amelio- 
ration,” “the inevitable improvement in the spirit of the age,” these civil 
slogans are expressions of the same mistake. The growth of specialization in 
our intellectual interests and social concerns and the growth of sensibility in 
our emotional range and tension, these characteristics of the more advanced 
members of our communities have also been taken to be reassuring, but, on 
examination, show themselves as confirming the deeper diagnosis. Special- 
ization means greater power but equally less co-ordinative purpose and less 
responsibility among the experts, technicians and specialists. They cannot 
help this; the vast disintegrative process is (so long as they stay in it) beyond 
their control; private virtues result in public vices. Sensibility means greater 
feeling but, equally, less any power to staunch the world’s misery or to under- 
stand its source, a greater tendency therefore to be shocked into despair. We 
are all reduced to the status of the chorus ina Greek play. We can foresee the 
doom of the protagonists and wring our hands. By our position as onlookers 
we are helpless effectively to intervene. 


Therefore we have only to continue as we are going, growing in ever 
finer and more special skills, feeling for ever wider and more complex ills, 
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and the giant organism, of which we are the cells, will die. Lacking a pro- 
found mutation in consciousness, failing our recovery of an instant sense of 
our actual solidarity, even the most upright specialist is only that simple vigor- 
ous cell which has returned to the simple, reproductive, unco-ordinated level, 
in other words, a cancer cell. Nor can we hope to put the clock back and 
force men to live in societies so simple that in such the men who compose them 
must see the consequences of their acts and must be joined and held in a com- 
prehensive co-ordination in and of the whole unit. The desire for complex 
societies, for a life of distraction, for ever heightened excitement, risk, gamble 
and the spectacle of disaster, this frame of mind it is which causes our present 
dying society. The disease can only be cured by curing the infected cells. 
Our giant states with their increasing accelerated instability are the projec- 
tion of our late, complex and fissiparating psyche. 

Here, however, we arrive at the dividing of the ways. The growth of 
self-consciousness, which has been fatal to tradition and has exhausted intui- 
tion, not only gives the individual a new capacity for freedom, but through the 
collapse of the old, a new opportunity to pioneer. The economic explanation 
of (or excuse for) things can be cut through right down to the real cause, 
human nature. Setting ourselves to the understanding of ourselves we 
realize both that we have never been free and that the way we have lived has 
never permitted freedom, intention or any peace save an accidental deflection 
of conflict, and also, that we can be free and at peace as soon as we really so 
desire. The age of the avowed intentional Orders can always succeed the 
ages of Disorder. So we may begin at once to build up a New Force for man- 
kind. Nothing can be done with the monster states; they are too anchylosed 
to be moulded into a fresh movement; they are too massive for their huge 
momentum to be checked. The “specious present,” that period during which 
no change can be made, in time, extends in proportion to each community’s 
size. The specious present of the one hundred million bureaucracy is prob- 
ably nearer ten than five years. Probably, too, in such an hypertrophy, any 
intention, any plan, whether wise or mistaken, can never catch up with unfore- 
seen, unintended, unpreventable change—which makes hay of all past plan- 
ning. 

We are driven, then, to deal with small units that can be affected and 
that we can affect. And it is from such small defined sources, from such 
“radiated seed,” that a really new stock may spring. This realism of paci- 
fism, this dealing by good and not evil means with individuals to bring about 
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through them good ends, men won to goodness, so that they can live the good 
life of true communion with each other, this, the only policy which produces 
the results it claims and intends, is also the noblest idealism. For it asserts 
that the end and purpose of the universe is nothing less than the free act of 
each individual whereby he chooses to serve and give himself to a God infi- 
nitely powerful, infinitely kind, and infinitely patient. God does not coerce 
this consent or it were no consent. Utopia is not the aim of the world— 
though it might be a by-product of this surrender to God, and can only be 
achieved by such an act. Hence to coerce men is to delay, and do one’s best 
to frustrate, the universe’s meaning. The task, and it is an heroic task, of 
pacifism, is to win men by example and inspiration to the immense effort re- 
quired for the soul to surrender itself to God and freely to choose His will. 
Because this power of freedom is given to each soul it cannot be extorted and 
no one can say when it will be employed. But each of us can come to the full 
knowledge of God’s will and become so that we live perfectly transparent to, 
perfectly transmittant of His love, His understanding and His patience. 
Then we are not disturbed about success or whether we shall live to see an 
earthly Utopia. In the great imagery of Mahayana Buddhism it is described 
how every perfected soul as it attains to the light of full understanding and 
enters into complete Liberation, turns back and stands incandescent with the 
Divine Compassion to wait in perfect patience illuminating the way until the 
last creature, the most degraded, the most stupid, the most malignant awakes 
to the realization that it too is not outside God’s pity and, waking, sees the 
whole of the creation awaiting perfection, a perfection only possible when 
the unity is completed by this last and lowest’s willing assent. 

That as far as I can see is the faith and practice of pacifism and it is in 
such a faith and practice, and only in such a faith and practice, that I can see 
hope and meaning for mankind. 





What Is Essential in the Christian 
Religion? ' 
James MuILENBURG 


HE Christian theologian shares with the historian of religion the 
task of doing justice to the numerous elements of diversity and unity 
in historic religious tradition and experience. Differences in his- 

torical background, social milieu, and cultural matrix reflect themselves not 
merely in the forms of religious faith but in the values most ardently cham- 
pioned. We see these differences in the variety of types within one historic 
religion or in religious persons like Jesus, Paul, and the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel. These differences are important. Yet the theologian and the historian 
are able to discern connections and to recognize the living unity persisting 
amid wide divergence. 

The character and validity of theological construction, as of historical 
interpretation, will depend upon the responsiveness exhibited toward the 
living records of history and experience, and upon the appreciation, the 
absence of intellectual condescension, with which this material is appropri- 
ated. For Hebrew-Christian faith this is particularly important. For here 
appeal is made to the events, and to the life and teachings of a Central Per- 
sonality, the reports of which are notoriously unsuited to theological ration- 
alization. Christian thought has been restive under the constraints of history. 
So it has frequently been proposed to cut this Gordian knot once for all. But 
this is neither simple nor desirable. Indeed, Christian faith should find itself 
in a congenial climate today precisely because of its intimate alliance with 
the crises and the continuity of history. International crisis and social disin- 
tegration provide the context for every major insight of our Hebrew heritage, 
and indeed for the emergence of every great personality. Men may ignore 
the great social dilemmas of history, but when they do so they fail to perceive 
the true perspective of Christian faith, as well as the most convincing and 
congenial apologetic to the secular mind of our day. 

One phase of this problem is the perplexing question of what is old and 
what is new in religious development. Early Christianity is dominated by 
the conviction of the emergence of something new. The dominant mood of 
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the New Testament is its enthusiasm. It is inspired by a vivid sense of vital- 
ity and energy. Its emphasis upon beginnings is quite as impressive as its 
emphasis upon the end of things. The earliest Gospel opens with the words, 
“The beginning of the gospel of Jesus the Messiah,” and the Fourth Gospel 
in playing upon Genesis, reads, “In the beginning was the Word .. . and the 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us.” J John starts similarly, 
and Revelation, the Book of the end of things, rings with the cry that all 
things have become new. We need an antonym for eschatology! But the 
historian is suspicious of newness, for he finds it hard to discover its exact 
locus. 

We must remember that newness is not necessarily praiseworthy. Origi- 
nality is a much over-rated virtue. Significant relationship to the past is 
much more important, constitutes the proper setting for the emergence of 
the new. I am not denying, of course, the reality of new elements rising in 
the course of religion. The trouble is that the new seldom comes to us as 
completely new; it is born in the womb of the old, and its ancestry is stamped 
upon it. Further, one must inquire as to the kind of newness one is seeking. 
If, for example, we are thinking of the teachings of Jesus, that is one kind 
of problem; if, on the other hand, we are thinking of the personality of Jesus, 
we have an entirely different kind of problem with which to deal. The his- 


tory of Synoptic criticism is interesting on this point. The question of unique- 
ness inevitably raises itself here, but the unique in the sense of the unprece- 
dented is not synonymous with the essential. What is essential may gain in 
force because it is precedented. 

* * * 


The foregoing discussion is designed to put the defense for our approach 
to what is essential in Christianity. Our approach is primarily historical (1) 
because it is for me the simplest way of doing justice to the elements of diver- 
sity and unity in Hebraism and Christianity; (2) the baffling and increasingly 
precarious nature of world society, encourages this method; (3) Hebrew- 
Christianity as a peculiarly historical religion can be more clearly described 
than ever before because of the enormous fruitfulness of the development of 
humanistic disciplines and the amazing richness of archaeological discovery; 
(4) no explanation of what Christianity is appears to me nearly so convincing 
and compelling as the actual account of what happened in the midst of the 
world during the last millennium B. c., and the relationship of the Christian 
movement to that historic development. 
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Now the perspective which gives us the clearest and most revealing view 
of the relation between Judaism and Christianity is the period of interna- 
tional disintegration following the decline and collapse of the Assyrian 
Empire. That this judgment is drawn from a study of the canonical records 
will not, I hope, suggest bibliolatry, but rather that the classical religious 
literature of Christianity should be read with greater sensitiveness to the 
total social and cultural context of the individual event and experience, and 
with recognition of the deep-going and far-reaching continuity that character- 
izes Hebrew faith. After more than two centuries of aggression, the power 
of Assyria, by the ruthlessness of its military aggression and the barbarity of 
its strategy of conquest, succeeded in crushing all the nations which belonged 
to the geographical unity of her world. Hebrew religion has its roots in 
the most dynamic portion of that geographical unity. 

Israel was the last buffer state between Assyria and the ultimate objec- 
tive of all Assyrian campaigns. But she was more than this: located between 
the Mediterranean Sea, which was to be the vehicle for bearing the truest 
and ripest fruit of Hebrew religious faith to the world, and the Arabian 
desert, the perennial source throughout the centuries of new energy and 
vitality as well as of threat of invasion, she constituted an explosive interna- 
tional corridor between Asia and Africa, and the crossroads for three conti- 
nents. In 626 B. c. the barriers fell. Scythian hordes broke through the 
Taurus and threatened Western Asia and Africa. Babylonia declared her 
independence. Egypt saw chances for reviving her empire. The Medes 
entered the arena of international conflict and strategy. Assyria fell in 612 
s. c. Egypt threatened Babylonian supremacy. Her ruler paused at 
Megiddo to quash Israel’s neo-nationalism. Carchemish proved a decisive 
battle. But contemporaries did not see the meaning of what had happened. 
Judah again yielded to the machinations of Egypt. As a consequence impor- 
tant elements of the population were deported in 597 B. c., and the collapse 
of the state came eleven years later. The history of three of the world’s great 
religions was to be profoundly affected by the circumstance. 

Jeremiah and Ezekiel stand in the midst of this dynamic period in 
human history. Jeremiah’s career extends from the first dramatic collapse 
of Assyrian power to the final tragedy of the Hebrew state, from the Scythian 
invasion, portrayed in some of the most moving and powerful literature in the 
world, to the Babylonian conquest, where Jeremiah made his most dramatic 
and fateful stand. We know more about Jeremiah than about any other per- 
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son in the Old Testament or about Jesus of Nazareth. He had the good for- 
tune to have a competent if not a brilliant biographer. But he himself gives 
us what is infinitely more important, his own confessions, the first of the genre 
in history. His laments are the deeply emotional outpourings of his tortured 
soul. These intimate self-revelations are the kind of data we need in the 
study of religion, especially in Christianity, where we are interested in recov- 
ering for the present the meaning of historical persons. Jeremiah brooded 
long and deeply over the whole question of society before its God. His think- 
ing is profoundly existential. The existence of society as men had known 
it was at stake. What makes Jeremiah so significant is the fact that he 
embodies within himself the crises and tragedy of his times, those last forty 
years in Western Asia, the crossroads of the world’s continents, makes them 
his own, suffers the torments of identification with the Sturm und Drang of 
history. The dimensions of Israel’s history are caught up in thisman. With 
sure inevitability he goes back to Hosea, that other tragic sufferer standing 
in the approaching night of his nation and incarnating like Jeremiah the 
tragedy of his people; Jeremiah appropriates the greatness of Hosea and car- 
ries it farther.’ But more than this, he reaches back to the very beginning, to 
Sinai and the covenant-making experience when Israel made her great deci- 
sion. Jeremiah’s conflicts, his solitariness, his suffering, his inwardness, his 
deepening martyrdom, all of them in the midst of history’s fateful hours, 
make him the person, of all persons before Jesus, whom the Christian should 
know. 

Jeremiah’s early poems express his attitude toward nature religion as 
over against historical religion. He catches the genius and the spirit of both, 
sees what it is that is different in Hebrew religion, knows the appeal of both 
religions, the mentality of magical coercion, on the one hand, and the sense 
of moral conflict and moral choice, on the other. The movement of national 
reform which had sought to implement the social message of the eighth-cen- 
tury prophets into the structure of an infallible constitution he first supported 
with the fervor of a youthful enthusiast. His disillusionment came as he 
saw what so often happens to such compromises. His criticism finally 

1In discussing Bertram’s view that “when they are historically regarded, great spiritual figures become 
mythical characters,” Professor Tillich says, “Two things are implied in the thought: upon the one hand 
it is implied that the observing spirit when it exercises historical understanding is more than a blank tablet 
which receives clear or vague impressions of a foreign determinate reality. When spirit understands spirit, 
it interprets at the same time. The object receives a meaning which is born out of the interaction of that 
which understands with that which is understood. Thus historical understanding comes to be a function of 


life through which the past receives meaning from the present and the present from the past.” The Religious 
Situation (tr. by H. Richard Niebuhr, New York, Henry Holt, 1932), p. 37. 
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extends in every direction. The Temple as an inviolable institution, the 
Reform Code as an infallible book, sacrifice and the cult as sufficient instru- 
ments of devotion, the nation as an adequate center of allegiance, circum- 
cision, the ark, the Mosaic covenant, all of these relativities crash before the 
trenchant onslaughts of the prophet. “Behold days are coming when I will 
make a new covenant with the household of Israel and with the household 
of Judah. I will put my law within them, and will write it on their hearts; 
and I will be their God, and they shall be my people.. And they shall teach no 
more every one his neighbor, and every one his brother, saying, ‘Know the 
Lora’; for all of them shall know me.” Jeremiah’s reflections on theodicy 
influenced the three greatest achievements of the Hebrew genius: Second 
Isaiah, Psalms, and Job. Moreover, indications are not wanting that the 
prophet was himself a deep source of inspiration to his spiritual successors. 
His many poems during the years of war make moving contemporary read- 
ing. In Jeremiah, religion becomes universal: the category of the nation is 
utterly inadequate to express the genius of historic Hebrew faith as seen in 
the covenant relationship or the personal religion of one who appreciated that 
genius and suffered under the tensions of divine impulsion (cf. chap. 1; also 
15. 19f.). His own martyrdom parallels the growing Babylonian pressure. 
Personal religion goes deepest with Jeremiah; it is a religion of a mind and 


heart in conflict, but there is an inner integrity in him which gives the domi- 
nant cry of his poems: 


Return, apostate children. 
I will heal your apostasy. 


Ezekiel stands with Jeremiah at the turning point of international move- 
ments, within the continuity of Hebrew religion and at the crisis of the 
nation’s destruction. He is in many ways a foil to Jeremiah, all the more 
impressive because both are of priestly heritage, both are prophets, both have 
visions, both are kindled by their sense of responsibility to their contempo- 
raries, both face the same problems. But Ezekiel is overborne by the defeat 
of history. He does not trust its natural course as the instrument of God’s 
revealing. Just as Jeremiah’s sorrow and struggle reflect the essential char- 
acter of his faith,” so Ezekiel’s highly pathological condition and the character 
of his imagery reflect the quality of his supernaturalism. His mythology is 
elaborate, but it does not have the close connection with history or the theo- 
logical suggestiveness which we encounter in Hebrew thought at its best. 


* The essential integrity of the Book of Ezekiel is here accepted only very tentatively and with great 
uncertainty. 
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With sweeping denunciation, Ezekiel condemns the whole of Judah’s past 
history as sin. His conviction of Israel’s sin is crystallized into a hard and 
fixed dogma. As he regiments the history of the past into a dogma, so he 
straitjackets the future into an institutional pattern whose chief function it is 
to keep itself unspotted from the world. A large part of his thought is 
directed toward his ecclesiastical utopia. The community is supernatural; 
the Temple is the center of all its life. The priest has taken the place of the 
prophet, the ecclesiastical hierarchy the place of the political structure. In 
his view of God, Ezekiel lays great stress on transcendence and holiness. If 
conduct is three-fourths of life, it is, in Ezekiel, conduct regulated by ordi- 
nance and statute. Ezekiel is as much occupied with the problem of theodicy 
as Jeremiah, but his individualism, expressed in one of the strongest state- 
ments before Christianity, is achieved at the expense of the obvious facts of 
life. Apocalyptic is a natural resort to one of Ezekiel’s temperament and 
with Ezekiel’s problems. If the present book is indeed all his, it is not too 
much to say that he is the most influential person in the whole course of 
Judaism. 

Jeremiah and Ezekiel represent two different responses to the decline 
and fall of the state. In the main, it is possible to discern two streams of 
development from the destruction of the Jewish State to the rise of Chris- 
tianity. The one finds its chief source and inspiration in Ezekiel. Haggai 
and Zechariah, Ezra and Nehemiah, the Priestly history of the Pentateuch 
and of Chronicles obviously belong here. The other finds its source in Jere- 
miah. Second Isaiah and Ruth and Jonah are his natural heirs. This is an 
over-simplification, perhaps, but not a serious one. 

Yet it is well to read the religious development in another way. No- 
where does the piety of the ecclesiastical community express itself more favor- 
ably than in the Book of Psalms, the great devotional literature of the 
Temple, an intimate picture of Judaism in its most characteristic moods. The 
fear of further disintegration of Hebrew civilization and of the pressures of 
an organized Persian empire found response in the emphasis upon preservation 
of the old traditions and the codification of Hebrew law and custom into a 
final framework. The precariousness of history was met by two major 
attempts to re-edit and even rewrite the whole Hebrew past. The one 
superimposed a view of history which contradicted not only the obvious facts 
but other interpretations of history which were more profound; the other 
wrote a good, safe history for those who did not wish to be tortured by prob- 
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lems of theodicy, by omitting what was unedifying. The reflectiveness 
induced by social catastrophe found its best expression in the Book of Job; 
in other Wisdom books the prophetic genius of Israel is sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought. Finally, there were those who could find little hope and 
comfort in these methods of religious control. They wanted to preserve the 
prophetic faith in the activity of God, but could not trust the events of history 
as the channel of His revelation. The apocalyptic interest runs through the 
whole period. Official and academic Judaism have never wished to claim 
apocalyptic, have viewed it as an aberration, which the Christian community 
pursued and furthered in contrast to normative Judaism. There is an impor- 
tant truth implied in this, but it is demonstrably inaccurate to deny the pres- 
ence of apocalyptical features in orthodox Judaism. Daniel is proof of that. 

Judaism, then, was a many-sided development, and it is necessary to do 
justice to all of it if we are to estimate its place theologically and historically. 
The resistance of prophetic religion, the devotional warmth of Jewish wor- 
ship, the pride and joy in the Lord’s gracious gift of the Law to Israel, the 
increasing interest in authority as expressed in canonization, the deepening 
veneration for the past, the regard for ritualistic nicety, the important didactic 
elements both in education and religion, the fiery passion of the apocalyptic 
seer, the commonsense wisdom of the sages—all of this is part of Judaism. 
Certain emphases outran others from time to time, but we have all learned 
long ago that the common Christian criticism concerning Jewish legalism 
widely overshot its mark. 

Yet the influence of Jeremiah did not die with the nation. He had a 
notable successor, the greatest intellect in the whole range of Hebrew faith. 
No other was so profound, so penetrating, so universal a thinker as Second 
Isaiah. But he stands on the shoulders of Jeremiah. The intimacy of the 
relationship is as real and significant and revealing as Jeremiah’s relationship 
to Hosea. Second Isaiah saw into the genius of Hebraism as no one before 
him or after him. He saw it in its great perspectives, yet he preserved the 
concreteness of the individual event. His thinking is saturated with the 
thought of the Exodus and the implications of it for religion. He is occupied 
with the whole of Israel’s past history, but he never reduces it to Ezekiel’s 
dogma. The past was infinitely revelatory to him. He sees God’s purposive 
and energetic activity in the events of history; he can see God’s plan for Israel, 


he recognizes the forces of judgment and possibility and redemption at work 
in his own world. 
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Hebrew theism is nowhere given a fuller or better statement than with 
Second Isaiah. He exhausts every figure of the Old Testament to give 
expression to his own radical theism. And it is not mere literary borrowing; 
each term is used in a rich and pregnant context. Such terms as monotheism, 
transcendence, omnipotence, and omniscience do not adequately describe the 
nature of his thought. It is the imagery he uses, with the whole history of 
each term behind it, that helps us to see the dimensions of his mind. God 
is not only Judge and King and Creator. He is also Father, Husband, 
Helper, Warrior, Saviour, Teacher, and Shepherd. 

It is the figure of the Servant of the Lord that interests us most of all 
in the poems of Second Isaiah, and it is the most perplexing problem of the 
Book. Twenty or thirty years ago the majority of scholars were agreed that 
the term was to be interpreted as the community of Israel. But the conviction 
has grown that this does not satisfy all of the Servant passages. That some 
passages are describing an actual person is possible, but that the majority 
certainly refer to Israel there can be no question. It is God who has called 
the Servant into being; the Servant belongs to Him. God loves the Servant; 
He calls him, chooses him, predestines him for a divine task, glorifies Him- 
self in the Servant. It is what God does that describes the Servant; His pur- 
posive, invading, powerful act. Second Isaiah deals with the Servant in 
exactly the same manner as he deals with his view of God, his view of history, 
past and present and future, and his view of the world. He strains all his 
available vocabulary; he even employs the language of mythology. That is 
the truth in Gressmann’s theory that we have here a mythological figure 
which is to recapitulate in the end of history what was at the beginning. 
Definitions will not satisfy the vast diversity and the powerful strokes with 
which the Servant is drawn. If we could speak of the hypostatization of the 
community Israel, we might not be very remote from the writer’s thought. 

Is it possible for us to place the dominating convictions of Second Isaiah 
into some pattern by which we may perceive their coherence? I think it is. 
All of his poems are concerned with the end of the age. They must be read 
with something of the attitude with which we read the City of God. The 
thought which inspires them is the same as that which inspires most of the 
Old and New Testaments: the imminence of God’s activity in a great divine 
act of judgment. 


For the time is at hand to assemble all nations and tongues together; they shall come 
and behold my glory. Isaiah 66. 18 (Torrey’s translation). 
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The conversion of all the nations of the world isa major part of the prophet’s 
eschatological program. The familiar theme of Nature’s radical transforma- 
tion occurs again and again in passages of deep rhapsodic warmth. The glories 
of the Messianic age are described in most impressive language. A new 
heaven and a new earth will be created, a new Jerusalem in which there shall 
no more be heard the voice of weeping. Torrey thinks that the term “‘Mes- 
siah” was in all probability first given general currency by the Second Isaiah, 
and he is certain that the prophet is the most influential force in the history 
of Hebrew-Christian eschatology. 
* * * 


The purpose of the foregoing rather general discussion has been to show 
the connection of Christianity with its antecedents. It is more than mere 
rhetoric to call Second Isaiah the gospel before the gospel. That this was the 
conviction of early Christianity and in all likelihood of Jesus Himself seems 
to me beyond dispute. We cannot be certain regarding Jesus’ identification 
of Himself with the Suffering Servant, but nothing is more certain than that 
Christianity made this identification at a very early stage. The first words 
of our earliest gospel are quoted directly from Second Isaiah: “The voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, make ye ready the way of the Lord, make his 
paths straight.” The nativity hymns of Luke show obvious influence (1. 76, 
79). All four Gospels narrate in some form the baptismal experience of 
Jesus, and all give witness to the influence of Second Isaiah: the Bath Qol 
from the heavens in the Synoptics is surely derived from Isaiah 42. 1, and 
the reference to the descent of the Spirit in all four Gospels fortifies this. 
After John is delivered up into prison, Jesus goes to Galilee, visits Nazareth, 
and when He enters the synagogue He turns to Isaiah 61. 1ff. for the descrip- 
tion of His mission. When John the Baptist from prison sends an embassy 
to Jesus to inquire of Him concerning His mission, His answer is phrased in 
language drawn from this same passage in Isaiah. The Transfiguration story 
repents the Bath Qol of the Baptism experience in the words of Second Isaiah. 
Jesus’ interpretation of the Messianic function at Caesarea Philippi seems 
necessarily to have been derived from Second Isaiah. It is probably too much 
to see in Mark 10. 45, the key-verse of the Gospel, a quotation from the 
prophet, but its language is consistent with the language of the Servant’s 
function. The very early Christology reflected in the first chapters of Acts 
(3. 13, 263 4. 27, 30; 8. 32f.) is Servant Christology, and while the number 
of actual quotations in Paul is surprisingly small, both Torrey and Bacon 
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agree on the tremendous influence of the Servant doctrine, the latter declaring 
that “Paul’s Christ is essentially the Suffering Servant of Isaiah,” exalted “to 
make intercession for sin.” ‘He is the fulfiller of the mission of Israel, a 
righteous though suffering Servant, who by His knowledge brings the godless 
world to justification.” (Jesus and Paul, p. 59.) 


* * * 


The following statements proceed naturally from the foregoing dis- 
cussion: 

1. We must distinguish between Hebraism and Judaism. Hebraism 
represents the classical Hebrew development portrayed most vividly and 
uniquely in the prophets. Jeremiah and Second Isaiah are the supreme 
exemplars of this movement. Judaism represents the development pre- 
figured in Ezekiel, and finds its characteristic expression in the Torah, the 
Psalms, and rabbinical literature. 

2. We must recognize that the lines of liaison between Jeremiah and 
Second Isaiah and the early Christianity are strong and direct and clear. 

3. While the accent of our discussion falls upon the prophetic character 
of the Christian movement, we recognize that both Hebraism and Judaism 
are strongly represented in the life and teachings of the historical Jesus, in 
earliest Christianity (which was a sect within Judaism), and even in Paul. 
The Hellenism of both Paul and the writer of the Fourth Gospel has been 
grossly exaggerated. 

4. Early Christianity needed and sought the dimension of historical 
depth for the communication and propagation of the faith, and discovered this 
dimension in a religion that had conceived of history as the channel of God’s 
revelation. 

5. In our attempts to understand essential Christianity and essential 
Judaism we must recognize and appreciate both the character and the magni- 
tude of these historical forces, both the uniqueness and concreteness of event 
and the kind of continuity we encounter. Christianity is not what men of 
any age choose to make it. Violation of these large, creative, dynamic histori- 
cal movements is a violation of its true nature. 

It may perhaps crystallize our discussion to add five further statements 
as tentative conclusions: 

1. The logic of Christianity is toward universality. Professor Fried- 
lander said many years ago that the tragedy of Judaism was its neglect of 
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Second Isaiah. The genius of Christianity, I should like to add, was its 
appropriation of Second Isaiah for the categories of its perpetuation. 

2. The radicalism of the prophets finds its most exalted statement in 
Jesus’ emphasis upon the centrality of love. These imperatives are perfectly 
stated in the words of the Jewish lawyer, and they are drawn from the two 
main streams of Hebrew tradition. 

3. The person of Jesus is central for Christianity. He is essential to 
Christianity. Without Him (even with His teachings) Christianity would 
be essentially different. Personality constitutes the most proper category 
for divine revelation, and the total impression of the Jesus of the Gospels is 
of one who meets the demands of that category. But it must be added that in 
many striking and suggestive ways the life history of the Hebrew people 
parallels the gospel accounts of Jesus. Baptismal experience, teachings, 
endowment with the spirit of God, passion, death, and resurrection are pro- 
foundly revealed in both. 

4. The Christ of Christian faith must be interpreted in terms of both 
crisis of event and continuity. Israel would seem to me to be the representa- 
tion of the eternal Christ functioning within the category of the Hebrew 
community very much as the Catholic Church attempts to reincarnate Him 
within the structure of the Church. This may seem to minimize the indi- 
vidual person. I am happy to record my view of the importance of the 
Church. 

5. It is essentially Christian to affirm that God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to Himself, and it is essential to Christianity. The representation 
and the terminology of the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel is in the direct line 
of Hebrew religious development. That Jesus Christ was the incarnate 
Logos seems to me the noblest truth of Christianity, but for the primary 
meaning of this one should go to Israel and not to Hellas. 





The Gospel—Catholic and Constant 
GrorcE W. RICHARDS 


HE gospel is catholic and constant, in other words, universal and 
permanent. It is catholic because it proceeds from God and is good 
news of Gods activity for men. The gospel is as wide as God’s 

power, as constant as God’s love, and as inclusive as humanity. Since there 
is only one God, there can be but one gospel. In the language of Paul, there 
is “not another gospel” (Galatians 1. 7). The oneness and universality of 
the gospel are dimly discerned in the ethnic religions. 


“All law comes from one Source, 
Always from the Eternal.” 
(The Lotus Scripture, pp. 168-169.) 


The universality of the gospel is written over the whole of the New 
Testament. The angels said to the shepherds at Bethlehem: “Be not afraid; 
for behold I bring you good tidings of great joy which shall be to all the 
people” (Luke 2. 10). Simeon spoke of the child Jesus as “A light for reve- 
lation to the Gentiles, and the glory of thy people Israel” (Luke 2. 32). 


The Seer of Patmos “saw another angel flying in mid-heaven with an 
eternal gospel for the inhabitants of the earth, for every nation and tribe 
and tongue and people” (Revelation 14. 6). 

There is a catholic church, not in the specific Orthodox or Roman 
sense, but in the sense of a church universal, in which all Christians profess to 
believe. But without a catholic or universal gospel men would not have 
thought of a catholic church. There is something in the gospel for all men 
and for alltime. The test of catholic truth of Vincent of Lerins is especially 
applicable to the gospel of God—guod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus 
traditium est—what is held everywhere, always, and by all. 

A gospel for a part of mankind or for one age only would be a contradic- 
tion interms. It could not be gospel, glad tidings. The limitation of it to a 
class, a people, or a period of time would make it intolerable to those who 
receive it. It would cease to be good news in the highest sense of the term; 
it would be a reproach upon the goodness of God and it would offend the 
better nature of man. Even Buddha is represented as saying: “I made a 
vow to save all men” (Lotus Scripture, p. 169). 


363 
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The catholicity and the constancy of the gospel are a necessary inference 
from the unity and universality of God, but, also, from the unity in the diver- 
sity of men. Goethe says: “Die Menschheit schreitet fort aber der Mensch 
bleibt immer derselbe”—WHumanity advances but man remains the same. 
The gospel, accordingly, is adapted to all men whose deepest needs and high- 
est aspirations are essentially the same, though they differ widely in forms 
of expression and ways of attainment. Bishop Francis J. McConnell, in his 
Lausanne address on the “Gospel,” said: “If we are to have a gospel for the 
world, it must be a gospel for all the world.” 

This kinship of flesh and blood, of the soul’s needs and longings, is the 
point of attachment for the gospel of God. Ina gale about four days off 
the coast of South Africa, “All became one,” says Gandhi, “in the face of the 
common danger. They forgot their differences, and began to think of 
the one and only God—Mussulmans, Hindus, Christians and all.”* Men 
through life are seeking after the gospel, blindly groping for it, and catching 
an echo of it here and there. The answer to their quest is found in Him 
who said: “I am the way, the truth, and the life.” Through Him the ulti- 
mate unity of the race is realized, without destroying its “infinite variety,” 
when “there can be neither Jew nor Greek, there can be neither bond nor 
free, there can be no male and female; for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 

The divine in men and the human in God are the conditions for incarna- 
tion; for the proclamation of the gospel and for its power in men. God alone 
knows man and man alone can understand God; and between them there is 
one mediator, the man Jesus Christ. 

The gospel of God is both absolute and relative. The angel had “eternal 
good tidings to proclaim unto them that dwell on the earth” (Revelation 
14.6). The good news from heaven is the same yesterday, today, and forever 
—for all tribes and nations, changeless in a changing world. It is a part of 
the timeless and spaceless realm where the imponderable moral values prevail, 
which are not subject to change of years or locality. Coming from God the 
content of the gospel is absolute, but when proclaimed to men its form is rela- 
tive and variable. 

There can be nothing higher and better for man than the gospel of God. 
For it is wholly for man’s eternal welfare, and its power is to enable men to 
reach the ultimate ideal of the moral and spiritual life, that is, the abundant 
life of purity, justice, truth, beauty, love, mercy. In human form it is likeness 


* My Experiments With Truth, vol. II, p. 434. 
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to Jesus, sharing in the perfection of God (Matthew 5. 48). “It is not yet 
made manifest what we shall be. We know that if he shall be manifested, we 
shall be like him; for we shall see him even as he is” (1 John 3. 2). 

The birth of Caesar Augustus is announced as “good news” in the Priene 
Inscription.” It is not necessarily “gospel” in the Christian sense of the word, 
for it concerns the local and temporal interests of men, their political and 
social prosperity. The “gospel” has for its primary concern human conduct 
and character in conformity with the will of God, and, therefore, has for its 
sole purpose the spiritual improvement both of the individual and of the 
race. A program for national well-being, economic progress and personal 
aggrandizement is not “gospel,” yet the gospel will advance the physical and 
material welfare of men. “Seek ye first his kingdom, and his righteousness; 
and all these things shall be added unto you” (Matthew 6. 33). Incase, how- 
ever, “all these things” are not added unto the seekers of “his righteousness,” 
men are by no means to despair of the gospel. On the contrary, they then 
need, more than ever, the gospel of God. History proves that men who pur- 
sued “the Kingdom” were not, as a rule, blessed with an abundance of 
“things.” 

If a messenger had appeared in Palestine announcing that the time was 
at hand for the nation’s deliverance from the tyranny of the Caesars, that 
the Jews were to be exalted to the head of the nations, and that the kingdoms 
would pay tribute to Israel, that the desert would blossom as the rose and 
streams of living waters would refresh the dry places, that every man with 
his family would sit under his own vine and fig-tree and that war would be 
no more—that message would not necessarily have been “gospel.” Whether 
or not it would have proved to be “good news” would have depended wholly 
upon the use the Jews would have made of these blessings—their wealth and 
freedom and political sovereignty, and the era of peace and plenty. “AII 
these things” have value only when they serve to make men morally free, 
true, good, godlike; they have value only when they are exchanged for the 
things that money cannot buy, for food that is more than bread, for treasures 
that moth and rust cannot corrupt and thieves cannot steal. “The immortal 
mind craves objects that endure.” The primary assurance of the “gospel” 
is a new heart, a new mind, power to look not at things that are seen but at 
the things that are not seen, a new faith, a new hope, a new love. These are 
the things that abide—the only things that are worth while. They exceed 


? Deissmann, Licht von Osten, p. 267. 
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the bounty of Moses or of Caesar; they are the gift of high heaven to men 
who ask and knock and seek. 

The gospel leaves unlimited room for the free exercise of every faculty 
of man, for science, philosophy, art, business, athletics, amusements, provid- 
ing they are made subservient to the purpose of God, to the abundant life of 
men. The gospel inspires life at its best and in its fullness, action in harmony 
with the eternal values, action sustained by faith and hope on the one side 
and by love and service on the other. When it ceases to be action of this 
sort it turns either into heartless ceremonialism, shallow sentimentalism, or 
barren moralism and rationalism. These in the guise of friends have been 
the most insidious enemies of the gospel of God. 

The gospel of God must have the quality of certitude which gives abso- 
lute assurance of its reality to the believers. As long as one doubts or hesi- 
tates about the truth of the gospel, it is not “good news” to him. Nothing 
that is questionable is glad tidings nor can it have the power of salvation for 
men. The gospel coming from God must partake of the quality of the reality 
and permanence of the ultimate and absolute Being. ‘Religion collapses,” 
says Whitehead, “unless its main positions command immediacy of assent. 
Joy, the indispensable element in religion, can be born in the heart only of 
certainty.” 

That which the religious man has sought for is to be found in the glad 
tidings that God loves, provides, guides, saves, sacrifices and lives in and 
through His Son Jesus Christ for the redemption of men and the eternal 
rule of righteousness throughout the universe. Nothing else is infallible in 
religion. Of course it cannot be proved. It must approve itself in those who 
live in the power of it. It can approve itself only when the Holy Spirit 
reveals it in men. Certitude is the fruit of life in the spirit. Bunyan, in 
Pilgrim’s Progress (p. 16), with fine humor describes the inordinate stub- 
bornness of Christian’s faith flying in the face of all arguments. When 
Christian confounded Obstinate with quotations from his Book and refused 
to submit to the opinions of Obstinate, the latter turned to neighbor Pliable 
and said in disgust: “Let us turn again and go home without him [that is, 
Christian]: there is a company of crazy-headed coxcombs that, when they 
take a fancy by the end, are wiser in their own eyes than seven men that can 
render a reason.” With the heart man believeth unto righteousness. Spir- 
itual things must be spiritually discerned. They that do the doctrine shall 
know the truth. 
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The truths of the gospel are not dependent upon the results of historical 
or scientific investigations; upon hypotheses and theories of the universe; 
upon mechanistic or vitalistic conceptions of what matter and mind, body and 
soul, are; upon changing civilizations and cultures. ‘Religion is in its 
essence indifferent to the data of Science and of History.”” “The faith of the 
Church—its whole doctrinal and institutional system—might be true, though 
the historical facts on which it had been believed to rest were other than had 
been supposed.”* To base the supreme thing in life, that which determines 
the destiny of the individual and the race, upon the shifting sands of human 
opinion, is fatal to all religion and contrary to the demands even of science 
and philosophy. 

It is a sad day when the preacher waits with fear and trembling upon the 
next pronouncement of scientists, philosophers, and critical theologians to 
see how much of the gospel is still true, and what we can still believe. “What 
a hopeless thing it would be for mankind,” says Harnack, “if the higher 
peace to which it aspires, and the clearness, the certainty and the strength 
for which it strives, were dependent on the measure of its learning and its 
knowledge.”” The man on the street who needs help, comfort, and hope 
will rightly scorn hesitancy and servility of that sort. One wonders whether 
or not the sense of dependence of the minister of the Word upon the revela- 
tions of the biologist, psychologist, and sociologist, is not taking the power of 
conviction out of many a sermon today. Of course the preacher ought to 
study with the utmost thoroughness all that these men discover in the world 
about them; they will help him to apply the gospel to the intelligent man 
of today—especially to the youth in the schools. But these studies of nature 
and society will confirm the gospel about as much as lighted candles will con- 
vince men that the sun is shining on a clear day at noon. Even the light of 
the candle is borrowed from the sun whose shining it is to prove. “In thy 
light shall we see light” (Psalm 36. 9). 

We have laid stress upon the absoluteness and the unchangeableness of 
the gospel; it is always the same in content. Neither the substance of the 
message nor the aim of the evangelist ever change. The evangelist is unal- 
terable in his obedience to Christ and in his purpose to give men the abundant 
life by bringing them into living fellowship with the person and spirit of 
Christ. 


* J. F Bethune-Baker, The Way of Modernism, p. 48. 
‘J. F. Bethune-Baker, The Way of Modernism, p. 11. 
° What Is Christianity? English trans., p. 18. 
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The gospel which he proclaims must always deal with the whole life of 
the hearer as it is rooted in the past, projects itself into the future, and is con- 
ditioned by the present. It must penetrate the mind of man and direct the 
hand of man. It must forever address the soul in its own language, taking 
account of conscience, of sin, and of all the mysteries of life, of death, and 
of the life to come, “of the unappeased loneliness of the human heart.” The 
ever-recurring questions that men meet in their struggle for existence, 
whether they are naked savages or garbed in broadcloth, the evangelist must 
answer with the manifold wisdom of the gospel of God. 

There is also a relative and variable side to the gospel. The failure to 
discern this aspect of it has led to much confusion and misunderstanding, end- 
ing in bitter controversy and disruption of brotherhoods. Of necessity it must 
be preached and taught in forms of thought and life of the respective tribes 
and nations, ancient and modern, barbarous and enlightened, oriental and 
occidental. Here there is wide scope for the exercise of the wisdom and in- 
genuity of the evangelist. He must become all things to all men. He must 
speak in the tongue of his audience. It was one thing to preach the glad 
tidings of God to the Galileans seated on the hillside and another thing to 
preach it to the Athenians on Mars Hill. Take a larger view of the field and 
the people to whom God has spoken from time to time; among them were 
the tribes of Israel in the bondage of Pharaoh, the citizens of Jerusalem in 
the days of Isaiah, the captives in Babylon, the Jews in Palestine under Pon- 
tius Pilate, the Teutonic tribes of Western Europe, the modern man of Asia, 
Africa, Europe, America. The wide diversity of human conditions must be 
met by an equal diversity of adaptation of the gospel. 

The testimony of a living active evangelist is more valuable on this 
point than any theory that is deduced from an abstract principle. I shall cite, 
therefore, a statement of Miss Jean Mackenzie made in a paper read by her 
before the Conference on the Christian Mission in Africa, held in Belgium, 
September, 1926. “The method of evangelism,” she says, “is born of time, 
place and circumstances. It is in the field with an agricultural people, and 
of one temper at the time of planting and of another temper at the time of 
harvest; it would take account of drought, of famine, of abundance. It is 
shaped by industrial conditions and mechanical conditions. It is a shoe- 
maker’s method and a doctor’s method, the method of a teacher, and a min- 
ister, and a mother. The method of evangelism is shaped to every interest 
of its immediate circumstance and genius of the individual or the group 
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addressed. It is inconceivable that evangelism should speak in the same 
accent to the old as to the young, to the robust as to the dying, to the primitive 
animist as to the scientist.” 

No one will dispute this statement of the African missionary. It is 
supported by the experience of evangelists in all lands and by the common 
sense of men. But if the gospel needs to be proclaimed in such a vast variety 
of ways now, leaving so much to the free agency of men and yet affirming 
the same content always and everywhere, why should we hesitate about con- 
ceding the same free activity of the prophets, psalmists, historians, and apos- 
tles in presenting the gospel of God in Old and New Testament times? They, 
too, had to speak to men in different situations, and in language which they 
could understand, and yet they spoke in the name of God. It is the same 
gospel today, whether preached in Africa or in Babylon, in China or in the 
United States. God still speaks “unto the fathers in the prophets by divers 
portions and in divers manners, and at the end of those days unto us in his 
Son” (Hebrews 1.1). If this were conceded, most of the dissensions between 
fundamentalists and liberals would vanish into thin air. 

Take a single illustration to show how social conditions, the genius of 
a people and the political situation give form to the gospel but do not deter- 
mine its content or value. Jehovah said to Moses (Exodus 3. 7-8): “I have, 
indeed, seen the distress of my people in Egypt, I have heard their wailing 
under their slave-drivers; I know their sorrows and I have come down to 
receive them from the Egyptians and to bring them out of that land to a fine 
large land abounding with milk and honey.” This is more than history; 
it is “glad tidings” made known through history—the conditions of a people 
at a specific time and place, a comparatively insignificant group in a com- 
paratively insignificant space of time and small portion of the earth’s surface. 
Yet something is recorded to have happened here that has more than local or 
temporary interest. It has value for men of all times and of all lands. 

The form in which the narrative of events is put is taken from the con- 
ditions of life in which Moses and his kinsmen lived. The content is from 
God—from the Eternal; it is gospel not only for the twelve tribes in distress 
but for “every nation and tribe and tongue and people” (Revelation 14. 6). 
The “good news” is that God hears men’s wailing, knows their sorrows, and, 
above all, that He comes down to deliver them from their enemies and to 
lead them “to a fine large land.” This proclamation of Moses, in White- 


° Foreign Mission Conference Bulletin, August, 1927, Art. Evangelism, p. 3. 
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head’s phrase, is “an intuition which is capable of being universalized.”” I 
prefer to call it a revelation. He is a God who cares, who feels the suffer- 
ings of men, and in His wisdom and love, takes measures to deliver them 
from their ills and gives them larger, fuller life. The “glad tidings” pro- 
claimed to the slaves of Israel are ultimately fulfilled in those who have the 
mind of Christ. 

Throughout the Old Testament, not to speak of the religious classics 
of other ancient nations, when God speaks men explain His Word in terms 
that are relative and conditioned by time and place and circumstance. He 
speaks through men of different degrees of ability and to groups of people 
of widely different degrees of culture. In this way He manifests Himself 
and His eternal purpose of love for humanity “to all the people.” The word 
of the prophet, spoken in a limited circle, becomes the “eternal gospel.” In 
many respects the Old Testament is a collection of literary productions, in 
prose and poetry, in prophecy, psalmody, proverb and history, that belongs to 
times past and has only historical value for us. But for those who have eyes 
to see and ears to hear, and hearts to understand, it contains the glad tidings 
of God, and men will find in it what neither science nor philosophy can give; 
peace in conflict, joy in sorrow, victory in defeat, hope in despair, faith in 
doubt, and love that abideth though the heavens fall and the earth crumbles 
under foot. 

The gospel is not intended to solve for men problems of philosophy and 
science, of society and government, of theology and ethics. When Professor 
Harnack was asked by a group of his students what was the Christian solution 
to a certain question, he replied: “Christianity provides no solutions—it pro- 
vides a goal and power to move on toward that goal.”* Men, however, have 
erroneously persisted in turning to the gospel for the explanation of difficult 
questions and perplexing situations that constantly arise in their lives and 
in the history of tribes and nations. When they failed to find satisfactory 
answers, they not infrequently acted like their primitive ancestors who in a 
fit of anger cast away their fetish when it did not serve their purpose. Men 
will insist on testing the value of the gospel, or, in larger phrase, of Chris- 
tianity, by its ability to solve these problems. They forget that the prophets, 
the Christ, and the apostles were not supposed to be professors in universities, 
trained specialists in the various fields of knowledge, to answer once for all, 


* Religion in the Making, p. 67. 
8 Jones, E. Stanley, Christ at the Round Table, p. 92. 
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with infallible accuracy, all the questions which their pupils might put to 
them. They were far more like fathers and mothers who surround the child 
in the several stages of his growth with their providential care, guiding him 
in the light of the accumulated experience of parentage, offering a helping 
hand here and there, speaking a word of cheer and encouragement in difficult 
places, warning against perils and snares, comforting in distress and perplexi- 
ties, awakening in the child’s heart the absolute assurance of the parent’s 
benign presence and co-operation whatever might arise in his life. Yet the 
child has to walk on his own feet, more and more to face his own difficulties 
and successfully meet them, to make his own observations, think his own 
thoughts, and reach his own decisions. Only in this way can the child become 
a man, but the companionship and the sustaining care of the parents is of 
inestimable value in the making of his own life. Something goes from the 
parents into the child, which no professor, however learned or gracious he 
may be, can impart to his pupils. Likewise something indefinable is com- 
municated to men by the gospel of God—call it power, grace, knowledge— 
whatever you will—that philosophy, science, art, nature cannot impart to 
them. With the gospel we cannot answer many questions, but we can bring 
a man into relation with God so as to deliver him from his questions, and to 
enable him to live joyously and triumphantly in spite of his questions. 

If the gospel would solve the problems of life for men, it would defeat 
its ultimate purpose—to give men the abundant life. That is both a divine 
gift and a human achievement. Indeed, the interest, the zest, and the joy 
of life are in the quest of knowledge and in the attainment of freedom by liv- 
ing according to the truth which men discover and God reveals through the 
long ages in the training from savagery to enlightenment. Through the gos- 
pel God does for man what the parent does for the child. He assures him 
of His benign presence and His unfailing co-operation and gives him vision 
far beyond the reach of mortal eyes, inspires in him ideals of true living— 
righteousness, mutual service, and sacrifice, loyalty to God and man, courage, 
comfort, faith, hope, love; and in the power of his vision and his hope, man 
is to work out his life and solve his problems. 

But what if the problems are not solved? Then there is all the more 
need of the gospel. After two thousand years of Christianity in the world 
there is an endless amount of social wrong, injustice between man and man, 
callousness to the finer ideals, misery that comes of poverty and the pride that 
comes from wealth, political chicanery, men taking advantage of positions of 
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trust for their own aggrandizement and for the exploitation of public re- 
sources for the enrichment of a few through the impoverishment of the 
many. Sin ina hundred forms is eating out the vitals of the nations. Men 
have data enough and to spare to prove their pessimistic views of the final 
outcome of civilization. Let all this be granted. It is all that we have a 
right to expect from the present evil world. But the failure of the world 
has always been the primary motive for the revelation of the gospel. The 
world’s failure does not prove the gospel’s inefficacy, but the necessity of the 
gospel for making life endurable and victorious. This is the victory that over- 
comes the world, even our faith. 

No one, however, will deny that wherever men live in the power and 
joy of the gospel they will grapple with the evil world and subdue it,to the 
divine purpose. The gospel has always been a power for righteousness and 
always will be—in the home, the school, the community, the nation, human- 
ity. But the gospel is not a form of government, a code of laws, an economic 
system, an institution that will impose its order and will by force. It is power 
of life—an imperative of love, inviting men to associate themselves with 
the Lord and Master to work for all the ideals of the Kingdom, and to persist 
in working for them when the Lord is crucified, when the powers of darkness 
seem to drive the messengers of light from the face of the earth—to work 
when men throw up their arms in despair—to work and suffer and die. That 
is the joy of the Cross; evidence of the success of the gospel is its power to 
beget in men the spirit of the heroes who “all died in faith, not having 
received the promises, but having seen them and greeted them from afar, and 
having confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth” 
(Hebrews 11. 13). 

The Christian Church, charged with the preaching of the gospel of 
God, is a community of living men and women that always moves toward and 
yet never reaches the goal; it is more than a school of sound knowledge, or a 
society of ethical culture, or a band of social reformers, or a party of political 
reconstruction. It is a fellowship of souls who proclaim by word and deed, 
by precept and practice, what they have seen and heard and handled of the 
word of life that other men also may have fellowship with God and His Son 
Jesus Christ and with one another. They have the joy of salvation long 
before they have the perfection of character, the vision of God long before 
they know all things, and citizenship in heaven, even though the social and 
political order about them is corrupt, decadent, dying. When civilization 
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fails, as Oswald Spengler thinks it always will fail, when humanity fails, 
when religions fail, when the Church fails, when the nations have become 
prodigals and maintain the mere semblance of life by surreptitiously eating 
the husks of the swine—then, as never before, do men need the gospel and 
does the gospel need men who have the courage of faith to proclaim it. 

The purpose of the gospel is to inspire hope, courage, cheer, trust, love, 
in a world that is full of impenetrable mysteries, insuperable doubts, destruc- 
tive forces, cynical, skeptical and indifferent men. In a world that is break- 
ing up, in which everything is going to pieces for lack of wisdom and love, 
the gospel is the rock upon which we must find refuge, look up, and behold 
our redemption drawing nigh. Of one thing we have assurance—“Ye know 
that your labor is not in vain in the Lord” (1 Corinthians 15. 58). 

In his little but weighty book entitled Christianity and the Religions of 
the World, Schweitzer records a rare and rich experience from his pastorate 
in Strassburg, which has direct bearing on the gospel and the solving of 
the problems of life. 

“When you preach the gospel,” he says, “beware of preaching it as the 
religion which explains everything. I suppose that in England, as on the 
Continent, thousands and thousands of men have despaired of Christianity, 
because they have seen and experienced the atrocities of the War. Con- 
fronted with the inexplicable, the religion in which they believed to have an 
explanation for everything collapsed. 

“For ten years before I left for Africa, I prepared boys in the parish 
of St. Nicolai, in Strassburg, for confirmation. After the War some of them 
came to see me and thanked me for having taught them so definitely that 
religion was not a formula for explaining everything. They said it had been 
that teaching which had kept them from discarding Christianity, whereas so 
many others in the trenches discarded it, not being prepared to meet the 
inexplicable.” 

No, the purpose of religion is not to explain problems. That is the 
function of philosophy. Religion is to give us vision and set us tasks; and 
in the light of the vision and power of the Christ, we are to perform our tasks. 
As we are true to Him and His Kingdom, working in faith, laboring in love, 
and patient in hope, we shall live courageously and die triumphantly, though 
ten thousand problems and unfinished tasks stare us in the face. 





Starlight on the Shadowed Way’ 
W. E. Sancster - 


O MUCH of tragedy has been crowded into our lives of late that the 
weeks seem longer, and it is hard to believe that the days of peace 
are not much further behind us than they are. 

Yet, with the astonishing adaptability of human nature, people are seek- 
ing to squeeze what happiness they can from awkward circumstances. They 
catch gleams of glory even in the shadows and pick up pearls from the flinty 
path. Dark, bitter, and all but irredeemably evil as the times unquestionably 
are, they are teaching us things that some had neglected to learn in brighter 
days. 

None will deny that there are things to be learned in the shadows that 
cannot be learned so well on the primrose path. It can, indeed, be put in 
a simple illustration. We all have some recollection of an eclipse of the sun. 
Two things remain most prominently in our memory. First, the darkness 
that covered the earth, that strange blue subdued light, mysterious and eerie. 
And, secondly, the sudden coldness of the atmosphere, the chill nip in the 
wind. That is typical of the shadowed way—darkness and cold. But it is 
not generally known that that very period of eclipse has been fruitful in some 
of the most extraordinary discoveries that men have ever made. The theory 
of relativity received its confirmation during the eclipse of 1919. It was 
verified then. It is difficult to conceive of other circumstances in which it 
could have been verified. It was only when the sun was blotted out that Ein- 
stein’s prediction concerning the bending of light rays from stars which 
passed close to the sun was seen to be true, and he leaped in one stride into the 
company of Archimedes and Newton. Such certainty was possible only in 
the shadowed way. 

There is a ministry of adversity that we shall neglect at our peril. When 
the sun is blotted out and the wind blows chill, we can betake ourselves if we 
like to self-commiseration, but that is the way of cowardice and defeat. The 
brave man, in the face of difficulties, composes himself, husbands his resources, 
and sets an example of brave fortitude that enheartens all who are around 
him. He grows wise in the lessons that may be learned in the shadowed way. 

1 From These Things Abide. 
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Prayers in Time of War 


LestieE D. WEATHERHEAD 


GOD, forgive us for our share in the sin of the world which has 

brought the fruit of these terrible days. Grant that speedily conflict 

may cease, and Thy way of mutual co-operation to build a new 
world together may take the place of this nightmare of destruction. 

Keep us from the bitterness of hatred, the temptation to revenge and 
the pessimism of despair, and lead us, not back into complacent ease wherein 
is death, but forward to the tasks of constructive peace in which Thy gift of 
abundant life may be shared by all men. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Amen. 
* * * ok * 


() GOD, eternal, sure and strong, when the world seems falling to 
pieces around us, when so many hopes are dashed to the ground and 
so many dreams shattered, help us to rest our minds in Thee and 

in the strength of those everlasting values which nothing can destroy. Beauty 

remains, and truth, and kindness. Friendship abides, and love, and faith, and 
hope. Tenderness for the needy and ministries of love and freedom, these 
remain unsullied by violence and hate and proud ambitions. 

Keep us very close to the real things, that through constant thought of 
them and through seeking to possess them, our souls may, through all these 
storms, abide in the secure haven of Thy peace. Through Jesus Christ our 


Lord. Amen. 
* * * * * 


GOD, who dost understand the dreadful path which now our feet 
() must tread, have mercy upon all who serve and suffer that the reign 

of cruelty and fear may be overthrown. Grant that we may live to 
see a day dawn in which the people of all lands shall be free and happy. 
Hating war with all our hearts, we hate still more the domination of violence 
and cruelty in the earth. Forgive us that we could find no other way. 

Be near to all who are wounded and dying, all who mourn, all who 
minister to the needs of others, all who are separated from their loved ones, 
all who defend our homes. Darkness has fallen upon our world, but ever 
through the darkness shines the beacon of Thy never-failing love and pity. 

Lighten our darkness, we beseech T hee, and lead us into the paths of a 
just and righteous peace in which mankind is a family of brothers, and hate 
and fear and lust and oppression and tyranny fade, like the horrors of some 
hideous dream, ina world awakened to the beauty of Thy purposes. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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Jesus, Our Eternal Contemporary 


Watter M. Horton 


r ‘he most impressive religious drama I have ever seen was The 
Eternal Road, a pageant of Jewish history and destiny written by 
Franz Werfel and produced by Max Reinhardt. 

Mechanically speaking, the unique effect of this great pageant depended 
upon the use of a double, or, in a sense, a multiple stage. 

When the curtain first rises there is disclosed on the lower stage the 
interior of a modern synagogue, “somewhere in Europe.” Here the Jewish 
inhabitants of a modern city have sought temporary shelter from a mob— 
whose ominous roar and clamor can from time to time be heard outside— 
until definite word shall come to them concerning the fate which the Tyrant 
of that unnamed land has decreed for them. They have a long night of 
danger and suspense ahead of them. To keep up their courage, the Rabbi 
brings forth the scroll of Torah, and begins to recall to their minds the great 
tribulations and divine deliverances of the ancient Hebrews. 

As the Rabbi begins to read, a vast upper stage unfolds, on which the 
sacred story is enacted, while lights are dimmed on the lower stage. This 
upper stage is built on four levels. The more human and mundane episodes 
in the narrative—Jacob and Rachel, Israel in Egypt, the Golden Calf, the 
dance of the reapers in the story of Ruth—are enacted on the lower levels, 
while the uppermost level, known as the “Gate of Heaven,” is reserved for 
the decisive moments of divine-human interaction, such as the sacrifice of 
Isaac and the receiving of the Tables of the Law. Winding upward from 
depth to height, connecting the lower stage of modernity with the upper stage 
of sacred history, connecting all the divine-human levels of sacred history 
with one another, and tapering off to a vanishing point at the Gate of Heaven, 
is a road—“The Eternal Road”—symbolizing the unity of destiny which 
binds the ancient Hebrew and the modern Jew together. 

This unity of destiny becomes more and more manifest as the play pro- 
ceeds. At first, what happens on the upper stage appears to be only an ancient 
story; then the ancient story begins to be mysteriously linked with the fate 
of modern Jewry. 

During one of the interludes, when the light shifts back to the lower 
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stage and the contemporary drama is resumed, a skeptic creates an uproar 
in the synagogue by ridiculing the religious faith of his compatriots. He 
declares that the perpetual sufferings of the Jews are due principally to the 
fact that they have gone through history carrying a mountain on their backs— 
a mountain whose name is “God.” Now, for his part, he proposes to cast that 
mountain off! Amid cries of horror and reproach he leaves the synagogue— 
only to appear a few moments later in the next episode of the ancient story, 
above! He is the leader of the grumbling and refractory Israelites who 
complain against Moses during the march through the Wilderness, sigh for 
the fleshpots of Egypt, and set up the Golden Calf when Moses tarries too 
long with the Lord, upon the summit of Sinai. Later, he reappears in other 
episodes—tempting David to sin with Bathsheba, or sneering at the prophe- 
cies of Jeremiah. He isthe Eternal Skeptic, the Eternal Adversary, everlast- 
ingly leading Israel to fall away from God, and so fall into disaster. 

Another effective linkage between the lower and upper stages occurs 
when two new refugees arrive in the synagogue, a young Jew and his Gentile 
wife. The congregation is alarmed at her presence, for she is related to 
some of their chief persecutors, and her husband urges her to seek safety with 
her kin; but she refuses to leave him and wishes to share the fate of his people, 
whatever it may be. The Rabbi, appealed to for a decision in this difficult 
case, answers by reading the opening words of the Book of Ruth, which is 
then enacted above. Once again, ancient and modern events become parallel 
windings of one Eternal Road, as Ruth the Moabitess re-echoes the words 
of the modern Gentile girl: “Entreat me not to leave thee or to return from 
following after thee; for whither thou goest I will go; and where thou lodgest 
I will lodge; thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God.” 

At the end, the parallelism becomes complete identity. The ancient 
Hebrews go forth, lamenting, into the Babylonian Exile; while the modern 
Jews go forth at dawn from the synagogue, stunned by a message from the 
Tyrant ordering them to leave the country within twenty-four hours. The 
two streams of exiles, ancient and modern, find themselves mingling together, 
walking side by side on the same Eternal Road. They are one in their sor- 
rows, but they are one in their hopes, too; for as they go forth a high, youthful 
voice is raised in their midst: “King Messiah ... I see you... I hear you 
...!” It is the voice of a thirteen-year-old modern boy, the son of an 
estranged Jew, who had never heard the history of his people until he heard 
and saw the whole of it in one synoptic view, this memorable night. It is all 
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news to him—Good News. His fresh, boyish eyes see the coming liberation 
already, while his elders see only the beginning of the exile. In response 
to his cry of faith, ancient and modern Israel burst out together into a psalm 
of hope: “When the Lord brought the exiles back to Zion, we were as those 
that dream. Then were our mouths filled with laughter and our tongues 
with singing.” 

What the authors of The Eternal Road so convincingly demonstrate 
concerning the Old Testament—that it is an eternally contemporary book— 
Christians believe to be true also of the New Testament, and of its central 
figure, Jesus of Nazareth. What Max Reinhardt has so effectively suggested 
by the dramatic device of a double stage and a connecting Road, contemporary 
Christian writers have endeavored to suggest by a variety of literary and dra- 
matic devices. Francis Thompson gave us the model for many such attempts 
when, in an unforgettable line, he showed us Christ “walking on the waters, 
not of Gennesaret, but Thames.” So Stanley Jones, in a whole series of 
books, has shown us Christ walking “the Indian Road” and “every road” 
as our ever-present contemporary; Richard Roberts, in another series, has 
shown us That One Face reflected in the greatest poets and prophets of Chris- 
tendom, from Dante and Savonarola to the Victorian Age, until at last it looks 
out upon us from the issues of our own day, as the face of The Contemporary 
Christ; Ricardo Rojas, in The Invisible Christ, has followed that same Face 
through the bewildering varieties of Christian iconography, and found its 
Original at last not in some ancient authentic portrait of the Nazarene, but 
in a living contemporary Presence, crowned again with thorns by our godless 
modern civilization, but ready to redeem our world as He redeemed the 
ancient world if we permit Him to be reborn in us today. 

There must be truth in the idea of Jesus as our eternal contemporary, 
when writers of so many different shades of opinion try with one accord to 
convey this same idea by such divergent technical devices. Consider, for 
example, two very striking recent dramatizations of the Life of Jesus: Family 
Portrait, a three-act play by Leonore Coffee and William Joyce Cowen, and 
The Nazarene, a narrative of epic proportions by the Yiddish novelist, Sholem 
Asch. The former aims to shatter the complacency of modern conventiona] 
Christians; the latter, to stir the interest of modern pagans and modern Jews; 
but both create the impression that the Man of Nazareth is as much alive and 
as truly present to our generation as He was to His own. 

Sholem Asch brings this home to his readers by the somewhat violent 
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literary device of a supposed reincarnation on the part of his two principal 
narrators. The authors of Family Portrait accomplish the same result more 
simply, by a kind of deliberate anachronism in the dialogue and setting. As 
the old masters painted the Holy Family in the dress and environment of 
the late Middle Ages, these modern American playwrights portray a not-so- 
holy family in a Nazareth which might be in the state of Pennsylvania. 
When these American Nazarenes—recognizable contemporary types, even 
to the round collar and priggish clerical mannerisms of James, the hyper- 
Pharisee of the family—when these conventional modern Christians begin 
to comment in the idiom of twentieth-century America, upon the scandalous 
behavior of their brother Jesus, the effect is devastating and revealing. 

Both in the American play and the Yiddish novel, Jesus is presented as 
a living enigma too fascinating to be dropped, but too profound or too simple 
to be solved, save by a venturesome life decision, for Him or against Him. 
In both, the contrasting figures of Judas Iscariot and Mary Magdalene stand 
out as embodiments of two eternal alternatives; and we find in ourselves an 
appalling ability to understand Judas, while we only wonder at Mary. The 
extraordinary claims and promises of the Nazarene embarrass us, disturb us, 
as only a living contemporary can embarrass or disturb us. 

What is the truth about the Bible and about Jesus of Nazareth, which 
inspires so many different writers to assert or suggest that this Book and this 
Man, unlike other books and other men, are eternally contemporaneous with 
every passing generation, and will continue to be so “even unto the end of 
the world”? Just how literally can such assertions be taken? What pre- 
cisely do they mean? It is not necessary for dramatists and novelists to 
trouble themselves with these questions, but it is necessary for religious 
thinkers to face them clearly; for it is the purpose of religion, even when it 
uses the language of poetry and devotion, to express reality, and not merely 
to evoke appreciative feeling. What is the reality to which the “Eternal 
Road,” “The Invisible Christ,” and similar symbolic expressions all bear 
witness? It may be well to approach this reality step by step, beginning 
with assertions that are certainly true, and pushing out beyond these truisms 
to the bolder assertions of religious faith if the reality itself requires us to 
take this further step. 

(1) The Bible is a classic, and like other classics is eternally contempo- 
rary. This is a truism to which all literate people might subscribe. Most 
writings are ephemeral, and speak only to their own time. There is a rapid 
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turnover in such writings, as in popular slang and popular music. The book- 
of-the-month or the book-of-the-year seldom turns out to be the book-of- 
the-century, and even the book-of-the-century seldom is intelligible or inter- 
esting to other centuries. The Bible is one of those perennial classics which 
have survived their own age and been admitted to literary immortality. 
Books which achieve this rank are no longer mere products of a particular 
state of culture; they are culture-making and culture-sustaining forces, as the 
Confucian Classics have been in China for over two thousand years. When 
they are neglected, the culture languishes; when they are freshly related to 
contemporary needs, the culture revives; if they are wholly set aside, without 
being replaced by new “books of power,” the culture dies, and only a new 
set of classics can bring it to life again. Let American culture, which was 
founded on the Bible and has forgotten the Bible, take note! 

(2) The Bible is not only a Jewish classic, or a Western classic, but a 
universal human classic, speaking to the condition of all men in all times, 
with contemporary relevance. This is a truth which, in the nature of the case, 
can never be completely demonstrated, but it is in process of demonstration. 
Every time the Bible is translated into a new language, and its message finds 
response in a new environment, something is added to the huge mass of 
evidence tending to show that it belongs to mankind as a whole. I would 
defy any Gentile to witness such a Biblical pageant as The Eternal Road 
without saying to himself, “This Road with many windings—bondage and 
liberation, exile and homecoming, oppression and deliverance, many times 
repeated—surely it is not the Jews only who must tread it. We too must 
wander in Wildernesses, and seek Promised Lands; we too miss happiness 
in our Promised Lands when we arrive there, and must pass through new 
disciplines in Exile before we are fit to return again. The Eternal Road of 
the Jews is the Eternal Road of mankind.” I know there are plenty of indi- 
viduals and not a few nations in the world today who would make no such 
response, and scornfully reject the idea that they ever might do so. But in 
the light of past reversals, I would say to them, “Wait and see. See if your 
sons do not return to the classic you have rejected, like the Estranged One’s 
son in the pageant. See if your nation, having played the réle of the Eternal 
Skeptic for a time, does not repent again at the next turn in the road of destiny, 
and come back to slake its thirst at the old springs. In every endurance con- 
test between the Bible and those who despise it, the odds are on the Bible.” 

(3) Jesus of Nazareth stands at the culminating point of that line of 
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decisive acts which gives the Bible its timeless quality and its universal rele- 
vance. The Old Testament gets its unity from the fact that whenever the 
Children of Israel turn back to the Lord in humility and faith, they are saved 
from the evils that surround them; and when these saving acts of God—which 
Max Reinhardt significantly sets upon a higher stage-level than other events, 
at the very Gate of Heaven—when these acts are arranged in sequence, they 
are seen to form a meaningful whole, a “plan of salvation,” interrupted by 
comparatively futile and trivial episodes of human wandering and willfull- 
ness. Not everything in the Old Testament is in itself of eternal significance, 
but this chain of divinely meaningful events confers eternal contemporaneity 
upon everything connected with it, as though it involved a veritable incursion 
of the eternal into the temporal. 

At the end, however, the chain is broken. The Messianic hope in which 
the faith of Israel culminates is an unfulfilled hope, a prayer without an 
answer. In the person of Jesus, the vacant réle of Messiah is more than 
filled, and the prayer is more than answered, if the faith of Christendom be 
not mistaken. It is only by faith that any event is recognized as an act of 
God, and this applies as truly to the events commemorated by Christians at 
Christmas, Good Friday and Easter as to the events commemorated by Jews 
at their Passover and Purim festivals; but such faith at its best is never ground- 
less. When Christian faith sees Jesus as the fulfiller of Old Testament 
prophecy and the decisive Act of God in history, the empirical ground of this 
faith is the fact that through Jesus and His followers the eternal and universal 
elements in Judaism were disentangled from its transient and provincial ele- 
ments, and made available for all mankind. It is principally through its 
connection with the New Testament that the Old Testament has become a 
world classic. By itself, it is still a classic but of a more limited appeal. 

(4) Jesus is our Eternal Contemporary in a higher and more mysterious 
sense than any that can be predicated of a Book. It is often said of Him that 
He is to the Christian “what Torah is to the Jew.” That is, Christians look 
to Him when they wish to know the Word and Will of God, just as Jews look 
to the Law. But they look in a different way. The highest assertion the 
Jews have ever made about the Law of Moses is that it was written by the 
eternal wisdom of God, the “breath of the power of God,” whereby He made 
heaven and earth; and through pondering its commandments, one might rise 
to the knowledge of its Author. Christians have made a bolder assertion 


1 Wisdom of Solomon 7. 25; cf. Proverbs 3. 19, Wisdom of Sirach 24. 3ff. 
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about Jesus: that He is Himself “the power of God and the wisdom of God.” 
In Hin, so to speak, the Author of the Bible (yes, and of all creation) had 
appeared in person, to interpret the meaning of His work. If even in the 
pages of an ancient Book, full of references to vanished nations and forgotten 
events, we may from time to time hear God speaking to us directly, how 
much more directly must God speak to us—at every time and place—through 
Him who embodies the Divine Wisdom that is “the fashioner of all things,” 
“penetrates everything,” and is “a spotless mirror of the activity of God... 
a likeness of His goodness.””* 

This is of course an audacious belief, by no means immediately suggested 
by the bare facts. It would be possible to give a naturalistic account of the 
history of Christianity, not in terms of supernatural guidance by an ever-living 
Divine Spirit, but in terms of imaginative reconstruction of an ever-living 
tradition. Yet it is difficult to shake off the sense of undispelled mystery 
which remains when all naturalistic factors have been fully admitted. 

The life of Jesus shades off into mystery, whether we consider its ulti- 
mate source or its ultimate outcome. Jesus came forth not merely from His 
people and His time, but from the eternal world that lies beyond the Gate 
of Heaven—a human figure issuing forth from that inviolable frontier 
behind which the Lord God hides His glory, and from which hitherto had 
issued only momentary visions and voices, commands and promises. And 
when He vanished again from His contemporaries, He did not leave them 
bereft of His companionship. The eternal life which He brought with Him 
into the plane of time remained with His followers as the gift of His Spirit 
and still remains with us, as a promise of greater things to come. 

When we look to Him out of our present distresses, and cry to Him for 
help, we do not have to raise our voices, as though two thousand years of 
time and change, or as though some “unbridgeable gulf,” parting time and 
eternity, stood between us. The one to whom we cry is at the same time our 
living contemporary and our eternal link with the unchanging God. He is 
“the same yesterday, today, and forever”—and because of Him the world is 
forever different. He is with us, because the eternal world where He dwells 
is immediately present to every moment of time; and He is with us, because 
His Spirit has never ceased to walk the earth and share our human vicissitudes, 
since first He looked with compassion upon the woes of men in Nazareth. 


? 1 Corinthians 1. 24. 
5 Wisdom of Solomon 7. 22, 24, 26. (Goodspeed’s translation.) 





Crisis in Christian Education 


Hucu Tuomson KERR 


, | ANOWARD the end of her troubled life, tossed upon a sea of uncer- 
tainty, Catharine Mansfield, a great sufferer and a great thinker, 
wrote in her Journal: “I must have something.” She underlined 

the word “something.” The something that she was feeling after was reli- 

gion. She had been adrift upon a sea of skepticism with no harbor in sight, 
her mind uneasy and restless, feeling after some anchorage which would give 
her spiritual security. 

This is the same prayer that is being offered by the best of our modern 
educators. Things are not right in the realm of education and it is this con- 
fusion that is reflected in what is here called the crisis in Christian Education. 
The aim and goal of all education is and ought to be the same. What takes 
place in our schools and colleges vitally affects the ideals of the Church, and 
its program of Christian Education. It is because things are not right in the 
field of so-called secular education that both the Church and the State are 
at the present moment tremendously concerned. A prominent Congressman, 
whose father was a distinguished clergyman, recently said, “I believe that 
education has been getting steadily worse in this country. It was better in 
my father’s time than in my time, and it was better in my time than it is in 
yours.” Such testimony may be gathered from many sources. A modern 
magazine entitles one of its leading articles, “Lollipops vs. Learning,” and 
concludes with the demand that “our schools must find a middle ground 
between the Classicist’s birth rod and the Progressivist’s Bingo.” What facts 
can we set down in support of the claim that confusion exists in the whole 
realm of education? 

First of all, there has been going on under our very eyes an increasing 
secularization of education. Secularism is defined as “any view of life, educa- 
tion, etcetera, or any policy or program referring to such, based on the premise 
that religion and religious considerations, as of God and a future life, should 
be ignored or excluded.” It is the theory that one life at a time is enough 
and that the person to be educated and the contents of the curriculum should 
be treated as having to do with this world and this world only. From this 
point of view, we are presented with a curriculum organized around a philos- 
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ophy that leaves out God. This is done under the supposition that our 
democracy demands the separation of Church and State. It was not so in the 
beginning. Weare quite ready to concede that colonial education in America 
was too narrow, too adult-minded, perhaps too theologically-centered; 
but no one could charge it with being secularly-minded or with leaving God 
out of its textbooks. The entire motivation of education in New England was 
religious. Primary education began and ended with Scripture, the Shorter 
Catechism; and sometimes there was appended, as something useful, the 
multiplication table. It was stated in its praise that the New England Primer 
“taught millions to read and not one to sin.” Cotton Mather wrote of his 
old schoolteacher, Ezekiel Cheever: 


“He taught us Lilly and he the Gospels taught 
And us poor children to the Saviour brought.” 


John Cotton’s textbook bore the title, “Spiritual Milk for American Babes, 
Drawn from the Breasts of Both Testaments for the Soul’s Nourishment.” 
Among the earliest laws concerning education was that passed by Connecticut 
in 1630, which laid down the policy, and enforced it, that children should be 
taught “to read and understand the principles of religion and the capital laws 
of the country.” 

This same religious emphasis was carried through into secondary and 


collegiate education. Harvard students were not permitted to graduate 
until they were able “to read the originals of the Old and New Testaments 
into the Latin tongue and resolve them logically.” American colleges and 
universities, many of them State universities, root back into religion. Our 
oldest university, Harvard, under its first Charter was dedicated to “the 
advancement of all good literature, art, science; to the advancement of the 
English and Indian youth in knowledge and godliness.” The cause of Wil- 
liam and Mary was presented to the Motherland on the ground that “Vir- 
ginians have souls to save as well as Englishmen.” The Charter of Yale sets 
forth the purpose of the college in these words, “Wherein youth may be 
instructed in the arts and sciences, who through the blessing of Almighty 
God may be fitted for public employment both in the Church and State.” 
Princeton grew out of Tennant’s Log College, founded “to furnish Christian 
leadership.” The first seal of Dartmouth contained the motto, “Vox clamatis 
in deserto,” with symbolic figures of Religion and Justice. Through its first 
president, Columbia stated that the purpose of the college was to lead youth 
from “a study of nature to the knowledge of themselves and of the God of 
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nature; and their duty to Him, themselves and to one another. The chief 
thing that is aimed at in this college is to teach and engage the children to 
know God in Jesus Christ and to love and serve Him in all sobriety, godliness 
and righteousness of life.” Certain it is that the colleges and universities first 
founded were established for the purpose of training for Christian leadership 
both in the Church and in the State. Today we discuss earnestly the prob- 
lem as to what constitutes a Christian college, and we do not always agree. 
There is no such thing as Christian chemistry or Christian geology, and a 
Department of Bible is no guarantee that an institution is thereby Christian. 
Woodrow Wilson came nearest to an answer when he said that a Christian 
college is one that is true to its “original impulse.” Historian as he was, he 
knew the significance of his cryptic statement. He knew that the “original 
impulse” behind our colleges and universities was religious. It was from 
such roots that our American civilization came to flower, and it needs little 
marshaling of evidence to point out that modern education has parted with 
that ancestral inheritance. We face today a secularization in American edu- 
cation that has had its direct influence not only upon American life but upon 
the Orient and upon Russia. 


With the increasing secularization of education there has been brought 
about a state of bewilderment, in the minds of educators themselves, regard- 
ing their own task. They are at sea as to what it is they are to educate and 
the goal they are toachieve. In his The Higher Learning in America, Presi- 
dent Hutchins of Chicago University says, “Our confusion is so great that 
we cannot make clear even to our own students what we are trying to do.” 
If the president of an industrial concern were to make such a statement to 
his directors, something would happen. But for years nothing has happened 
in education. The confusion is continued and a high price paid. Having 
given up the unifying principle of religion, President Hutchins pleads for the 
recognition of metaphysics; but there is no agreement as to what system of 
metaphysics should receive approval. The National Society of College 
Teachers of Education in 1933 appraised the situation which faces the Liberal 
Arts College in these words, “Its original unity of purpose has been com- 
pletely lost. This fact can scarcely be disguised by vague talk about the 
‘breadth’ or ‘background’ to be obtained from a college education. The 
vaunted ‘breadth’ is not so much breadth as a confusion of breadth with 
variety. We have incorporated a number of diverse values into the curricu- 
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lum by a process of compartmentalization. We teach a little of everything, 
and then we apparently expect the students to achieve out of the total mass of 
their learnings a synthesis which, up to the present, the college has been quite 
unable to achieve for itself.” The increasing literature now being produced 
in the field of education is the work of the best minds in our country, and many 
of them confess that they have lost the Ariadne thread. They are not sure 
of the goal to which they desire to come. 

Furthermore, this confusion is reflected in the realm of Christian 
Education. We are conscious of confusion if not failure. It is nearly a cen- 
tury since Horace Bushnell published his epoch-making Christian Nurture, 
in which he championed the educational process in religion as against the 
prevalent evangelistic approach. In his day he was accounted a heretic, at 
least he was among the first of the Christian humanists. His conclusions were 
later incorporated into the enlarging program of what came to be known as 
Religious Education. We have seen an amazing development in this field, 
and directors of Religious Education have become a necessity in our enlarging 
educational program. We have experienced the introduction of the inte- 
grated curriculum with its experience-centered pedagogy, its graded system 
of lessons, its psychology of childhood and adolescence. The Church, how- 
ever, is not fully satisfied with the results and is not convinced that the secret 
has been found. The enrollment in our Sunday schools has been going 
steadily down. For the five-year period, 1931-1936, for which figures are 
available, there has been a decline in the enrollment of Sunday-school chil- 
dren in ten of the leading denominations of approximately eight per cent. 
There are reasons, of course, that can be given for the decline, for the public 
schools partake in the same falling off; but there is a deepening conviction 
that something is wrong with our educational program. There is abysmal 
ignorance of the Bible, which is and ought to be the standard textbook. If 
the historian Green could say, “England became a people of a book and 
that book was the Bible,” we fear America cannot make that claim today. 
The Director of Education of Rhode Island recently confessed that “our chil- 
dren need (religious) education, but they don’t get it. The Sunday school 
went out with the kerosene lamp.” Writing in America in 1937 John 
LaFarge states that “the Sunday school is little more than a ghost”; and 
one of our Christian journals has asserted that the modern Sunday school is 
“adrift on a sea of secularism.” Such sweeping indictments are, of course, 
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exaggerations, but they call attention to the present unsatisfactory results of 
Christian Education in our churches. 


Furthermore the colleges, founded and supported by the Christian 
Church, are fighting with their backs to the wall. Academic standards are 
set by supervising organizations and voluntary accrediting institutions, and 
one of the unalterable standards relates to finance. The small college finds it 
impossible to compete in laboratory and library with the tax-supported insti- 
tutions, and more and more the State is prepared to underwrite the total edu- 
cational program. The Christian college is, therefore, tempted, for the sake 
of financial security, to surrender its freedom, its religious emphasis, and its 
relation to the Church. The small independent college sees its endowment 
resources dwindling, while its budget is ever enlarging. Today the proverb 
seems to be especially applicable to the small college: “To him that hath, to 
him shall be given; and to him that hath not, shall be taken away even that 
he hath.” Not long ago a careful study was made of the endowments of some 
four hundred American colleges. Ten of these had forty-three per cent of all 
college endowments, and these ten were responsible for seventeen per cent 
of the student body. Ninety colleges had thirty-eight per cent of the endow- 
ment and cared for forty-two per cent of the student body; while three hun- 
dred colleges, having only nineteen per cent of the endowment, enrolled 
forty-one per cent of the student body. The situation in many cases is little 
less than tragic. The problem of maintaining the Christian college has be- 
come more and more acute. If Plato is right—that two things determine the 
way of life, namely, “the road of our longing and the quality of the soul” — 
America stands to lose a priceless inheritance by the crowding out of our 
Christian colleges. Meanwhile the State is prepared to subsidize even our 
Christian colleges and set them free from financial embarrassment. This, of 
course, would be fatal to the American system of free education, for, if we 
turn over to the government the responsibility of operating the schools, we 
have made it possible for some one in the future to transfer our education 
program over to political control. ‘He who pays the piper calls the tune.” 


Is there any light in the sky? Is there any star that will guide us to 
the desired goal? 

First of all, there is light coming from the educators themselves. We 
find increasing evidence among thoughtful teachers that there must be a 
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return toreligion. In his address before the recent General Session of School- 
men’s Week, President Gates of the University of Pennsylvania eloquently 
championed the place of religion in the program of education. Speaking of 
the religious ideals of the fathers he said, “Today, however, we seem to have 
forgotten this noble heritage. We have in America a spectacle, unique so 
far as I know in human history, of a country more than half of whose citizens 
belong by their own free choice to some religious institution, which in its 
educational system largely ignores the subject that through all the centuries 
of its history has held the central place in the life of its people. Personally, 
I do not think that you can frame an intelligent definition of education or 
the deep significance of the term ‘character-building’ without coming up 
against religion. Many an educator is like a builder who orders work ahead 
at full speed while the fires are going out under his boilers. Learning with- 
out religion, which is the mainspring of growth in character, tends too often 
to produce a clever, hard, self-seeking kind of success which, if it becomes 
widespread enough, leads to the total eclipse of culture and humanity in the 
State and even the undermining of civilization. ‘In a Christian Society edu- 
cation must be religious,’ writes T. S. Eliot in a recent book, ‘not in the sense 
that it will exercise pressure, or attempt to instruct everyone in theology, 
but in the sense that its aims will be directed by a Christian philosophy of 
life.” ” In the same address Doctor Gates referred to the Inaugural of Presi- 
dent Seymour of Yale University. Yale’s new president said, “We betray 
our trust if we fail to explore the various ways in which the youth who come 
to us may learn to appreciate spiritual values... . The simple and direct way 
is through the maintenance and upbuilding of the Christian religion as a vital 
part of university life. I call on all members of the faculty, as members of 
a thinking body, freely to recognize the tremendous validity and power of 
the teaching of Christ in our life-and-death struggle against the forces of 
selfish materialism. If we lose in that struggle, judging by present events 
abroad, scholarship as well as religion will disappear.” 

Additional evidence on this subject is rapidly multiplying. There are 
many indications that a new day may be dawning. The Board of Education, 
in co-operation with the institutions of higher learning in the city of Pitts- 
burgh, is now challenging the local churches to supply what is lacking in the 
curriculum of high-school students. The Board of Education proposes to 
give, and the universities to accept, credit for religious instruction given in 
Church and Sunday school and proposes to give an hour a week out of school- 
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time for definite religious instruction. Similar action has been taken in other 
cities and recently New York State moved out along the same line. It is 
something new to have education saying to the Church, “Come over and help 
us.” When asked why the subject had come to crisis the Superintendent of 
Schools in Pittsburgh said, “Our problem children come from nonreligious 
homes.” This bears out the findings of the eminent psychologist Jung, who 
says: “During the past thirty years, people from all the civilized countries 
of the earth have consulted me. Among my patients in the second half of 
life—that is to say, over thirty-five—there has not been one whose problem 
in the last resort was not that of finding a religious outlook on life. It is safe 
to say that every one of them fell ill because he had lost that which the living 
religions of every age have given to their followers, and none of them has 
really been healed who did not regain his religious outlook.” 


Furthermore, there is light coming out of the darkness which is encom- 
passing Europe. To gain their brutal objectives the dictators have either 
destroyed religion or made it subservient to the State. The result has been 
most tragic. The crown has been removed from the great German univer- 
sities and propaganda has taken the place of education. It is little wonder 
that all around the world freedom-loving men are rallying to safeguard our 


imperiled democracy. But on what foundation does true democracy rest? In 
the authoritative volume, Reorganizing Secondary Education, the authors, 
who were for years at work on their task, set forth in many pages the desired 
objective in educational discipline. What is this objective? What is it the 
schools are trying to do? ‘Where shall the school find the standards of 
desirable growth for adolescents?” ‘Shall the adolescent be oriented in Karl 
Marx or Roger Babson?” The answer they give is clear. The objective of 
education, the goal to be achieved, is to be found “in the democratic tradition.” 
That statement is in the form of a category. “The work of the individual in 
the democratic tradition is basic—this involves a certain kind of attitude 
toward people, a willingness to abandon an immediate and private stake in 
favor of some better but more remote goal.” When, however, the question 
is asked, how the educational program is to be made effective so that this 
“democratic tradition” may be reached and maintained, there is no satisfac- 
tory answer. The “democratic tradition” is the very thing that is under 
attack today. In itself it is not an absolute. It does not stand in its own 
rights. It isa by-product. Democracy stems from religion. Democracy, as 
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we know it, grows out of religion and if it is to be maintained it will be by 
religion. The conflict of ideologies makes this fact clearer than it was even 
five yearsago. The “democratic tradition” is the result of the proper answer 
to the age-old question, What is man? Is he free or is he, as Bertrand 
Russell states, “destined to extinction in the vast death of the solar system.” 

This is the fundamental problem. What is this thing that we are trying 
to educate? What is this little child, this young man, who is put into the 
hands of the teacher? Isheathing oraperson? This is the vital and impor- 
tant question which must first be asked and answered. If our theory of the 
State demands that there shall be “nothing against the State, nothing outside 
the State, everything for the State,” then man is less than the Christian reli- 
gion thinks him to be. Russia has rejected the spiritual interpretation of 
life and has accepted scientific materialism, which proclaims that man is his 
own providence and his own deity. A recent scholarly exponent of the Rus- 
sian philosophy sweeps aside all camouflage and says with admirable frank- 
ness, “There can be no mind or thought without brain. The idealists sever 
thought from the brain and consider that spirit is the beginning of all things. 
The idealists turn the whole course of things upside down. In their opinion 
matter is derived from spirit. Materialism declares that there is no spirit 
world; there is no transcendental world; the world is unitary and its unity 
lies, as Engels says, in its materialness.” That is the official teaching of Com- 
munism, and because it says that man is destined to die like the animals, 
Communism has a system of education wholly secular. No nation, however, 
can ultimately consent to live in a house without windows, even if that house 
be a palace. 

Light, too, is coming from religion itself. The “original impulse” 
toward higher education on the part of the fathers was the dread of leaving 
“an illiterate ministry to the churches after our present ministers shall lie in 
the dust.” There are reasons to believe that this “original impulse” needs 
renewing. Those who are charged with the responsibility of theological 
education know how difficult it is to secure new financial help for this primary 
task of the Church. There is money for a gymnasium, a stadium, a library, 
a laboratory, a physics building; but there is merely a scattering support for 
theological seminaries and theological faculties remain underpaid. These 
institutions where the future ministers of the Church are prepared should be 
the best equipped, the best manned, the best managed of all our institutions of 
learning. There are signs that the Church may be awakening to this respon- 
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sibility. The significance of the Sesquicentennial Fund for Christian Educa- 
tion in the Presbyterian Church has already realized some six million dollars 
and has been a stimulating tonic to all Christian institutions. The money 
value, however, although important, is not the chief asset of that movement. 
The encouraging feature is that there has been awakened in the Church a new 
consciousness regarding the Church’s present-day responsibility in the realm 
of Christian Education. 

The Protestant Church is awakening to its own failure. The insistence 
and ever renewed pressure of the Roman Catholic Church in support of its 
parochial school system is forcing Protestants to examine the present in the 
light of the past. Catholics are asking why they should be compelled to pay 
double taxes. Why should pupils in the public schools receive textbooks from 
the State and parochial school scholars be compelled to purchase their own? 
Does the contention that the so-called separation of Church and State mean 
that the State has no interest in religion? In Catholic institutions there are 
over two million children in elementary schools, three hundred thousand in 
secondary schools, and approximately one hundred and fifty thousand in 
colleges and universities. The curriculum in these schools is rooted in the 
Christian faith and has for its objective the development of Christian char- 
acter. An able exponent of the parochial school system says, “Schooling that 
is intended to prepare for this kind of living cannot be based on a compromise 
between what is Christ and what is indifferent to Christ. To attempt to make 
children and youth conformable to the image of the Saviour by means of 
some occasional religious instruction and then teach them the arts and the 
sciences in conformity with the spirit of the world is to court failure. It sug- 
gests to the impressionable mind of the child that religion does not really 
matter in the same way that other things matter. He does not see it entering 
into the warp and woof of life, and unless a man’s religion does enter into the 
warp and woof of life it has little more than emotional or pietistic value. In 
the Catholic school, religion is not regarded as just one branch in the cur- 
riculum. It is not confined to mere religious instruction. It is the founda- 
tion, the heart and soul of all other disciplines.” 

The inquiry forces itself upon us, “Has the parochial school then found 
the solution for our educational confusion?” If Christianity is necessary for 
a true education, the parochial schools ought to give us a better product than 
the public schools. Do they? How can the test be made? Do parochial 
schools produce a higher type of character, a better standard of citizenship? 
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The evidence is not at hand. The statistics of the Juvenile Court when 
studied throw little or no light upon the subject. They-do show, however, 
that there is no obvious improvement in the parochial school product. If, 
however, church loyalty is to be the test, then the parochial schools succeed 
better than the public schools. But is church loyalty the real aim of educa- 
tion? If it is not, what is lacking in the curriculum of the parochial school and 
what should be the content of a true educational program that will succeed in 
fitting young people for their responsibilities both in the Church and in the 
State? What shall we teach and who should do the teaching? Sir Norman 
Angell says that a good journalist is one who makes the important, rather 
than the trivial, interesting. Christian Education must follow this clue and 
learn the technique of making the big things, the important things of the 
Christian faith, rather than the trivial, interesting to childhood and youth. 

There is one commonplace thing that needs to be said. We are always 
in danger of forgetting that Religious Education is primarily a function of 
the Christian home. The words of the Biblical Magna Charta cannot be over- 
looked: “These words, which I command thee this day, shall be in thine heart; 
and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of 
them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the way, 
and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” Dr. Robert F. Horton, 
who was a forward-looking thinker, had something pointed to say on this sub- 
ject. ‘No greater disservice,” he said, “was ever done to religion than that 
officious undertaking of the Church to relieve the parents of their primary 
duties. Amid the idle clamor that has filled the air in recent times about the 
religious education of children, this primary truth has seldom or never been 
heard. The parents are ruled out of court, the Church acts as if her function 
were to relieve them of their duties, and assumes that if she does not teach the 
children religion, religion will not be taught. A man who brings a child into 
the world and has nothing to teach him concerning the meaning of life and 
the destiny of the soul, is no better than one of the lower animals. The father 
is as much bound to train the child’s soul as he is to feed and clothe its body.” 
These words turn us back to fundamentals and it is with the fundamentals 
we must be concerned. At any rate, the crisis is now so critical that it has 
become the major problem of the home, the Church and the State. The 
acknowledgment of the problem may prove to be the first step in its solution. 





The Christian’s Ethical Decision 


Joun C. BENNETT 


WO of the hardest facts that the Christian has to face are, first, that 
in many situations there are no alternatives open to him which do 
not seem intolerably evil, and, second, that in the choice between 

such alternatives there is no specifically Christian guidance which can settle the 
matter for him and give him the confidence that he can go ahead with a dis- 
tinctively Christian choice. And yet, in spite of these two facts, the Christian 
has the obligation to make his decisions as a Christian. This paper will indi- 
cate more fully the nature of the problem and then suggest the kind of Chris- 
tian guidance that is available in times of difficult decision. 

Christianity.and law. It is generally recognized that the ethic of the 
Gospels is not an ethic of law, that Paul not only freed the Christian spirit 
from the Jewish law but from the external control of law in general. The 
Christian ethical decision is not dictated by any legislation that carries with it 
the prescription for its application to concrete situations. There are Christian 
laws which are all derived from the law of love, but in the concrete situation 
these laws may actually conflict and leave us without the detailed guidance 
that we may desire. The legislation against divorce recorded in the Gospels 
is the nearest approach to the kind of moral law that, on the negative side, 
prescribes its own application, but in the endeavor to apply it Christian 
churches often go against the law of love. The very fact that the Gospels 
seem here to provide definite legislation has led to an emphasis upon this issue 
to the neglect of other issues, which is in itself a form of moral failure on the 
part of Christian churches. Some churches have taken Paul’s words about 
being “in subjection to the higher powers” and have made of them a law. 
Words that were clearly relative to a particular historical situation (the situa- 
tion before the Neronian persecution when, on the whole, in Paul’s own 
experience the rulers had not been “a terror to the good work, but to the 
evil”). This kind of Christian legalism has been one of the chief sources of 
the impotence of Continental Protestantism in dealing with the power of the 
State. The opposite type of Christian legalism, that of the absolute pacifist, 
will be considered later. 


Christianity and direct divine guidance. If it were not for the men 
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who have acted in response to a direct word of God which has cut the knots 
of human perplexity and indecision, there would have been little spiritual 
progress to record. Where would we be without the kind of experience that 
Socrates had when his daimon said “No,” without the Hebrew Prophets’ 
sense of being invaded by a divine spirit or of hearing a divine word, without 
the divine promptings which made the first-century Christians men of con- 
fident decision, without the leadings of the early Quakers, without the intui- 
tive sense of vocation that has led Christians of every generation to particular 
decisions? This kind of guidance, however, does not provide a short cut 
to wisdom on which we can universally rely. Those whose minds are pre- 
pared by Christian teaching so that they do test without realizing it the intui- 
tive promptings which come to them as divine guidance may bring to a gen- 
eration the insight that it most needs. But even when that is the case, it is 
unlikely that those responsible for public policy can find such guidance suffi- 
cient. Moreover, we must remember that the men who have made history 
and who have been remembered have been those whose guidance proved to 
have soundness in it, and that countless others whose guidance proved to be 
false have been forgotten. There is nothing especially privileged about ideas 
that come at a certain time of day, or at moments of prayer, or without rational 
preparation, or accompanied by feelings of certitude. Such ideas must be 
tested, and there is no way of testing them except, first, by using our minds 
to predict the consequences of the course of action recommended, and, second, 
the costlier method of experimentation. The cost of the experiment may 
be reduced if there are those who can interpret objectively the results of the 
experiment at each stage. The prophet is more likely to be a true prophet 
if his mind is prepared to reject, perhaps unconsciously, many a word that 
has the superficial marks of being a word from God. And it is well that all 
the Lord’s people are not prophets and that the prophet is checked by the care- 
ful fact-controlled investigating mind. In any case, this direct guidance 
is only for those to whom it is given. Most of us will have to make our 
decisions without it. Even if we defer to those who seem to have a word from 
God we must use our minds to choose the ones to whom to defer. 
Christianity is not to be identified with any crystallized social philosophy 
or program which controls decision. Probably the issue can be best clarified 
if I discuss as an illustration of such a crystallized social philosophy, the 
philosophy of pacifism, and its relation to Christianity. By pacifism I shall 
mean the absolute rejection of all violence that has as its immediate objective 
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the taking of human life. This is far short of Tolstoyan absolutism, but it is 
the only kind of pacifism that is persuasive to many of us. As we find pacifism 
in our midst, it usually involves three different convictions: 


1. That violence of the type described is under all circumstances an evil 
to be renounced. 

2. That such violence is always self-defeating in its consequences. 

3. That there is a positive Christian strategy of love available for most 
situations, and if at any given time we do not see what that strategy is, in the 
light of the other two convictions, it is for us to renounce violence, taking the 
immediate consequences upon ourselves as far as possible and leaving the 
more remote consequences to God. 


These three convictions do not necessarily go together. It is possible to be- 
lieve the first without accepting either of the others as representing universal 
truths. Those who accept all three convictions have an impregnable position 
so far as internal consistency is concerned. Those who assert the first with 
absolute assurance, but who regard the others as generally but not universally 
true, are in a difficult position in the face of some concrete situations. 

Pacifism, as I have described it, has some claim to be regarded as in a 
special way a Christian point of view. It is an extension of aspects of the 
teaching of Jesus and rests in part on a generalization from Jesus’ own deal- 
ing with evil. It could not develop except on the basis of Christian moral 
sensitivity and on the basis of the Christian faith in God as both the God of 
love and the God of history. The idea of the Cross plays a large part in all 
statements of the third pacifist conviction. 

Though pacifism does have a close connection with Christianity, I do not 
believe that the case can be made out for pacifism as the only Christian posi- 
tion, even when the word “Christian” is understood normatively. That some 
Christians should be pacifists in every situation I have no doubt. But I am 
equally certain that pacifism cannot be a self-sufficient political strategy, open 
at all times to the nation or to the statesman responsible for public policy. I 
suggest three reasons for this: 

1. The imperative of love not only warns us against all violence against 
persons but also it commands us to take responsibility for the restraining of 
evil. When violence already is in progress and the question is not the ques- 
tion of the consequences of war in general but rather the question of the 
unchecked power of one side to dictate the peace, then those responsible for 
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public policy may well be obliged to use force to prevent such a result. At 
an earlier stage it is possible that action taken in time without overt violence, 
but with the danger of provoking overt violence, might actually prevent large- 
scale war. The point I am making does not depend upon the desirability of 
such a policy in 1939, but if it was desirable at any time before 1939, the case 
against pacifism as a self-sufficient political strategy is clear. Also, if there 
is effective defense against air raids (apart from reprisals), any persons 
responsible for public policy who fail to provide such defense are recreant to 
their responsibilities unless the people of the nation prefer to be left defense- 
less. (I mention the clearest example of defense against the most impersonal 
form of attack.) Is it not an open question whether the modern type of totali- 
tarian tyranny is not so evil in both its material and spiritual consequences 
that the use of force to overthrow it or to resist its extension is justified if 
there is hope that either result can be achieved? Whether or not such a 
result can be achieved is not a question to which the Christian ethic can give 
the answer. If the pacifist says, “Wait, this tyranny will defeat itself and 
crumble in time,” the answer is that though the tyranny will crumble, that 
very crumbling will depend upon resistance offered to it at some point, resist- 
ance from without or from within. 

2. No nation as a nation can so live according to the pacifist faith that 
all three pacifist convictions can be made effective as a matter of national 
policy. Nations with their mixed populations are not sufficiently disciplined 
to play a redemptive réle by means of their sufferings. An acute observer 
recently made the remark to me that there is probably more hatred at present 
in Czecho-Slovakia without war than there is in China with war. The states- 
man and the average Christian citizen who must face the statesman’s problem 
must act in view of this limitation upon possible national behavior. 

3. The third conviction of the pacifists, that there is always a Christian 
strategy available, can hardly be affirmed in every situation by those who are 
responsible for short-run as well as for long-run consequences. There is 
always someone who is responsible for short-run consequences. No society 
hasarighttoneglect them. Pacifism is a conviction that can guide the Church 
and minority Christian groups, but it can give only partial guidance to even 
the most sensitive Christian statesman. Take the situation that is created by 
the modern combination of propaganda and censorship. How can we per- 
suade by word or by action, even by suffering, when we cannot get beyond 
the spiritual walls built by propaganda and censorship? Even love would 
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be made to seem weakness and hypocrisy. There must be some measure of 
moral continuity between victims and oppressors if such moral pressure is to 
win the hearts of the latter group. Gandhi’s technique of non-violence may 
work in dealing with the British Government, which allows free publicity for 
every move and is itself responsive to views and opinions in England favor- 
able to Gandhi’s cause. Could we expect a similar result if Gandhi were a 
Czech, a Pole, or a Korean? 

I mention these three reasons for the inadequacy of pacifism as a self- 
sufficient strategy merely to show that for the Christian there is here an open 
question, and not to suggest that the pacifist does not have at the end of the 
day a strong case. It is, however, a case that rests upon one interpretation of 
the consequences that is not made inevitable by Christian ethics. 

If the acceptance of pacifism does not provide the Christian with a cer- 
tain answer to the question concerning Christian decision, it is doubtful if 
there is any crystallized social philosophy that will do it. Pacifism builds 
upon a Christian absolute but it remains uncertain as to whether it does in 
every case provide the only necessary implementation of that absolute. 

The relevance of Christianity to our decisions. There is a Christian 
perspective from which every one of us must view the difficult problems of 
our time. If we see the world from this perspective we will not necessarily, 
in a situation in which every positive political choice seems evil, do the will 
of God, but we will make our decisions with a different attitude, from differ- 
ent motives, and with a determination to counteract many of the evils which 
we foresee as the result of our choices. To keep our minds under the control 
of this perspective is to avoid self-righteous fanaticism, to remain open to 
unexpected possibilities, to prepare for the day after the immediate crisis has 
passed with the knowledge that the vicious circle of fear and hatred and 
revenge between what are, after all, groups of human beings, must be broken. 

As elements in this Christian perspective by which we are to be guided 
in the midst of hard decisions I suggest the following: 

1. Christian love implies various standards and goals by which our 
decisions can be guided. These standards and goals may not settle every hard 
problem, but they do rule out many decisions and in the light of them every 
question must be thought through. Some of the clearest standards and goals 
would be: Justice in the form of equal opportunity for all persons regardless 
of nationality, race, and class; fellowship between persons across all barriers; 
restraints upon arbitrary power and positive protection of freedom of thought 
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and conscience for individuals and for minority groups; the development of 
persons who possess “inwardness” which would include a deep moral integ- 
rity and religious devotion. At the beginning of this paper I emphasized the 
fact that Christianity is not a religion of law, but that can be carried too far. 
There are Christian laws which should govern action, but the precise applica- 
tion of those laws must be discovered in the concrete situation by the free 
response of the Christian mind disciplined in obedience. 

2. We know that all men are sinners and that there is no righteous 
nation. There isa great deal of moral guidance in the recognition of this fact. 
It determines the way in which we deal with others if we know that we have 
no reason to be self-righteous. One of Reinhold Niebuhr’s finest insights 
is his conviction that only men who know that they are sinners and that they 
have been forgiven can deal mercifully with enemies and opponents. The 
factor which makes modern problems so peculiarly difficult is that all the 
barriers between human beings are increased by the widespread assumption 
that the guilt is entirely in the opposing camp. One of the most important 
applications of this Christian conviction concerning sin is that we should know 
that no nation can be trusted with military victory. The pacifist likes to say 
how true that is of the Allies. But the real perception of the contemporary 
dilemma comes when we see how true it is of Germany and Russia. 

3. All use of violence against persons is desperately evil. Christians 
who are not pacifists should agree with the pacifist on this point. It does not 
require Christian sensitivity to see the degree of war’s destructiveness in the 
large, but the Christian should be readiest to translate that general destruc- 
tiveness into the personal fate of millions of individual men, women, and 
children on both sides of any war. It is failure to do that which renders 
many of our arguments about nations and historical forces unreal. Christians 
who participate in war of necessity become instruments of diabolical forms of 
cruelty. No longer can they treat persons as persons and to a large extent 
they sign away their own moral freedom and become mere instruments of 
state power. It is encouraging to learn that the British Government js recog- 
nizing a limited form of enlistment in the Royal Air Force for those who 
refuse now to participate in any future bombing of civilians. That is a remark- 
able concession to the Christian conscience. But it underlies the moral prob- 
lem which the Christian faces in war under most conditions. Surely we can- 
not concede to the State the right to use us in the perpetration of every foul 
deed that the exigencies of war suggest to callous military minds. The 
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necessity of drawing the line somewhere and the difficulty of drawing it any- 
where when once one is a part of the military machine give great strength to 
the pacifist case. But even if we are not quite absolute pacifists we must know 
with greater certainty than seemed to be necessary in the past, that if military 
force is needed for the restraint of a greater evil there is positively no other 
way to accomplish it, and that when the evil is overcome seven devils will not 
take its place because of the method used to curb it? In this way, I think that 
a burden of proof rests upon anyone who says: “This is the time to make an 
exception to all that we have been saying about human relationships,” or “this 
time the general truth that violence breeds more violence, that ‘Satan cannot 
cast out Satan,’ is suspended because of the peculiar circumstances of the case.” 

4. A fourth absolutely necessary Christian insight is the recognition that 
political and military forces are not the most important history-making factors 
in the world. God may work through the casting down of tyrants, through 
the checking of men of power by other men of power who may represent a 
relatively higher conception of human justice. But historically the most 
potent history-making factors have been those which the Cross and the 
Resurrection suggest to Christians. The power of Christ in taming human- 
ity and in controlling the conscience of the world is still the greatest of all 
miracles, however much we may be discouraged by the events of our time. 
Bertrand Russell has put the matter well in his book, Power: “If I had to 
select four men who have had more power than any others, I should mention 
Buddha and Christ, Pythagoras and Galileo.” (Religion in East and West 
and both mathematical and empirical science.) This part of the Christian 
perspective is essential for two reasons. In the first place, it should keep 
us all from panic, from fear that the world may be the victim of an endlessly 
cumulative Nazi or Stalinist tyranny, and perhaps because of that panic be 
rushed into a false decision. In the second place, it should enable some of 
us to know that whatever the statesmen may do, whatever nations may do, 
there is a bigger job than the checking of these threats by force; it is the 
job of keeping alive moral sensitivity, of keeping alive the recognition of our 
own sins and of divine judgment upon them; it is the job of caring for the 
victims of war and persecution; it is the job of preserving those strands of 
Christian fellowship that today cross national lines, even between enemies, 
and of extending them; it is the job of laying the moral and religious founda- 
tions for a new world. Already in the world Church we have a structure 
which is favorable to this constructive emphasis. There was a report to the 
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effect that a leading Quaker relief worker was to be made Ambassador to 
Germany because he would have prestige among the German people. I 
don’t know whether or not that is true, but that it should be contemplated 
shows that those who in the last war concentrated upon works of mercy have 
been put in an almost unique position, for hardly anyone else outside of Ger- 
many is trusted in Germany. Both pacifist and non-pacifist Christians can 
co-operate in these areas, for there has developed a type of non-pacifist 
Christian who knows as well as the pacifist that the forces which he now 
supports must be counteracted, that the victory of his own nation is only a 
little less dangerous than the victory of the enemy. We see this attitude today 
on a large scale in the two belligerent nations in which there happens to be 
most freedom of expression—England and China. The fact that the govern- 
ment in Germany attacks the clergy for lukewarmness suggests that this atti- 
tude is present in Germany. 

The pacifist Christian who sees the real problem which confronts those 
who support war, whose pacifism is not in large part the result of senti- 
mentality made possible by distance from the areas of aggression and tyranny, 
will be able to avoid self-righteousness. He will respect the consciences of 
those who disagree with him because he will understand in his own soul the 
dilemma which also tortures those who make a different decision from his. 
The kind of non-pacifist Christian whom I have described will welcome the 
presence of the pacifist in the Church and in the nation. He will understand 
too well the dilemma which all Christians face to be surprised that others dis- 
agree with him. He will welcome the fact that while he may have to con- 
centrate on war, others within the Church and nation are concentrating on the 
only forces which can prevent war from leading to an endless succession of 
wars. 

There is one level of Christian decision which is deeply personal. It 
is the level on which one decides to seek not his own will and not the will of 
his group but the will of God. In personal relationships it is often easy to 
see how this decision leads to further decisions in concrete situations. But 
there is another level where we see all possibilities so mixed with evil that it 
is hard to pass directly from the original decision for God to a particular 
political choice. On this level, as I have been coming to see more and more 
clearly, there is a sense in which the unit of decision is not the individual at 
all, but the Church. I may be in a position in which I must make decisions 
that are tragically one-sided. These decisions must be counteracted without 
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being nullified or they will be entirely bad, and yet I cannot myself do enough 
to counteract them. It is the fact that the Church includes those who make 
opposite decisions that furnishes some hope that mine will be counteracted. 
Notice that what I am dealing with here is entirely different from the kind 
of clash within the Church between those who have opposite points of view 
which are the result of raw or disguised nationalism or raw or disguised class 
interest. That.clash is one of the worst contradictions of the Church’s true 
intention and no good comes of it. But the clash between those whose minds 
and consciences have been truly disciplined by Christian loyalty with full 
understanding of the blinding effect of other loyalties, but who disagree 
because of the mixed character of the alternatives open to them, may be in 
the interests of a sounder attitude on the part of each to his own decision and 
a more balanced witness on the part of the Church as a whole. 

I have emphasized those decisions which involve alternatives that are so 
evil that it is with difficulty we can decide at all. The problem has been dis- 
cussed in the context of the present international situation because that per- 
vades our thinking and sets for us the hardest choice of which I have knowl- 
edge. I should not leave the impression that Christian decisions are all of this 
type. Many of them are morally neutral, though they may have great im- 
portance for the vocation of an individual. Many of them involve a choice 
between competing goods and not competing evils. Political choices are not 
all so grim. Before the stage of violence has been reached there are often 
relatively good alternatives open to us and the process of counteracting one 
another during an experiment that is on the whole hopeful may be more obvi- 
ously constructive than in the case of war. Even in international affairs there 
have been times of greater freedom of choice than we now have and I have no 
doubt that such times will come again, perhaps just after things have been at 
their worst, when men face the future with chastened spirits. Preparation to 
meet constructively such times of greater freedom of choice may be our most 
important concern as Christians. 





The Dilemma of the Informed 


ALFRED Grant WaALTon 


VERY Christian is faced with two practical problems both of which 
HK are difficult of solution. The first has to do with the discovery of an 
authoritative basis for faith, and the second, with the practical real- 
ization of Christian ideals. The latter is common to all Christians alike, 
whether Catholics or Protestants, liberals or conservatives. No one finds it 
easy to put Christianity into practice and to make it an integral part of every- 
day life. As Robert Browning has pointed out in his poem, “Christmas Eve 
and Easter Day”: 


“How very hard it is to be 
A Christian! Hard for you and me, 
Not the mere task of making real 
That duty up to its ideal, 
Effecting thus complete and whole, 
A purpose of the human soul— 
For that is always hard to do; 
But hard, I mean, for me and you 
To realize it, more or less, 
With even the moderate success 
Which commonly repays our strife 
To carry out the aims of life.” 


The first problem, the discovery of an authoritative basis for faith, is 
one which concerns Protestants more than Catholics, and particularly those 
who accept the general findings of historical criticism. An intellectual basis 
for Christian belief, free from all questionings, is never easy of attainment, 
but it is especially difficult for the man of liberal tendencies. While he finds 
his interpretation of Christianity satisfying to his own conscience, he is aware 
that he cannot speak with the positiveness and assurance of others who are as 
sincere and earnest as himself. 

The Roman Catholic has an authority that is clearly defined in the posi- 
tive and unequivocal dogmas of the Church. Gregory VII before whom 
King Henry IV humbled himself at Canossa stated in his Dictatus that the 
Roman Catholic Church has never erred and never will. Duns Scotus, the 
brilliant fourteenth century exponent of scholasticism, made clear the extent 
of this authority when he asserted that though a doctrine be deprived of all 
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other authority and all arguments from reason, it must be accepted solely 
upon the authority of the Romish Church. The doctrine of Papal Infalli- 
bility promulgated in 1870 was a belated pronouncement of a position 
which Catholics have held for centuries. A good Catholic knows exactly 
where he stands on every matter of faith. His authority is the teaching of the 
Church. Father Conway is correct and truthful when he says: “A Catholic 
would no more question the doctrine of auricular confession, transubstantia- 
tion, the Trinity, eternal punishment than a mathematician would the fact 
that the two sides of a triangle are greater than the third.” 

The orthodox Christian—and I am thinking now of orthodox in the 
popular sense of that term—finds his authority in the Holy Bible. This 
Bible is not the Douay Bible of the Roman Catholics, but the English Bible 
with which Protestants are familiar. Usually when such a person thinks of 
the Bible, he thinks in terms of the King James version. The conservative 
looks upon the Bible as the inerrant, infallible word of God written without 
contradiction and without error. All parts are equally inspired and are in 
fullagreement. There are no inconsistencies. If one line of it is wrong then 
all of it must be repudiated. On this “cover to cover” basis he evolves his 
theological doctrines, his interpretations of science, his premillenarian expec- 
tations, and nothing can dissuade him from the conviction that he is building 
his life on the sure foundation of absolute, ultimate and eternal truth. 

The liberal Christian respects the Bible highly and is convinced that it 
contains the truth of God. Nothing could shake him from that conviction. 
Likewise he reveres and honors the Church as a divinely established institu- 
tion, and he is sensible enough to know that its wisdom must not be ignored. 
The cumulative thought which it offers in its dogmas and creeds holds treas- 
ures which have greatly enriched the spiritual life of mankind and are a 
permanent heritage. But he knows that these very affirmations regarding the 
Church and the Bible have the sanction of an inner assent in his own mind and 
heart which, if he could not give it, could not represent the Truth for him. 
Thus he acknowledges that final authority which Louis Sabatier recognized 
in “the inner conscience of man as it is quickened and illuminated by the spirit 
of Christ.” Possessed of the divine gift of intelligence he knows that God 
has placed upon him the sobering responsibility of discovering the Truth for 
himself. Francis Bacon, one of the greatest contributors to human thought 
since the classical days of Greece, puts it correctly when he says “all authority 
must be out of man’s self.” 
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Now the informed man who finds the inner authority of the spirit needs 
the greatest humility. He must keep an open mind. He must seek truth 
from all available sources. The freedom which he enjoys demands great 
self-control. This is particularly so with the Christian minister who has the 
responsibility of guiding the religious thought of the people entrusted to his 
care. For the rank and file of an ordinary congregation this idea of an ulti- 
mate inner authority may prove bewildering. The conclusions of liberalism 
are not clearly defined and its convictions are often nebulous. The common 
man, untrained in philosophical speculation, limited in his knowledge of 
theology and the Bible, struggling hard with the business of getting food 
for his family and in paying the rent is confused by the thought that the 
authority in religion is within his ownself. “Then there are as many authori- 
ties as there are people,” he exclaims, “and who is right?” With a hunger 
for certainty he finds it easy to turn from liberalism to some other source 
where his wants will be more easily supplied. Even so brilliant a man as 
Heywood Broun found the Catholic Church a comfortable place in which to 
die. 

The position of the informed man, or the Christian liberal, is further 
complicated by his attitude toward the Bible. He accepts the Bible as the 
word of God as truly as the Catholic Church or the most ardent fundamental- 
ist, but he accepts it in the light of historical criticism. The historical approach 
to the sacred Scriptures is so reasonable, so justifiable, so consonant with the 
gift of intelligence that it is difficult to understand how any intelligent person 
could fail to approve of it. Yet one does not need the wisdom of a Solomon 
to realize how devastating historical criticism is to many traditional and con- 
servative beliefs. Instead of a book inerrant and infallible the reader now 
has one that clearly reveals the human limitations of its authors. Instead of a 
book free from scientific error he has one that has no science in it. Instead 
of a book that can be used freely with the “proof text” method to explain 
everything from the Jewish settlement of Palestine to the invasion of Norway 
and Holland he has an approach which throws the “proof text”? method out 
of the window. Instead of a book where all parts are equally inspired he has 
a book of many levels of inspiration and a few levels where there is no 
inspiration at all. 

While the positions of liberal theology are not clearly defined, one may 
get an idea of how far liberalism may go in wrecking traditional beliefs by 
the examination of a recent book by Dr. Conrad Henry Moehlman, pro- 
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fessor of the History of Christianity in Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
entitled Protestantism’s Challenge. Doctor Moehlman is considered a walk- 
ing encyclopedia by his students. The thesis of this book is that the only 
basis for a union among the forces of Protestantism is a return to the primi- 
tive Christianity of the Church as that is now understandable through scien- 
tific and historical research. Most Christians would agree that the primitive 
Christianity of the early Church would furnish a sound basis for Christian 
union. But a few desultory references to some of the discoveries regarding 
that primitive Christianity are illuminating. According to Doctor Moehl- 
man baptism was used in the early Church only in connection with repentance, 
and save for one passage in Matthew (Matthew 28. 19) baptism was not in 
the trine formula, but simply in the name of Christ. The seven words of 
Jesus on the Cross are not historically dependable. The story of the cruci- 
fixion is not historically accurate and Mark made his record conform to Old 
Testament teaching. The early Christians were sure that what happened 
to Jesus must be in their Bible and so Mark wrote in such a way as to fit 
this conviction. The Gospel of John is not only inaccurate, but it is even 
suggested that there was a deliberate sacrifice of historical truth. Jesus 
shared the belief of His contemporaries that the kingdom of God was 
transcendental, supernatural and eschatological, and His faith in an imminent 
Kingdom was illusory. 

All Christian liberals would not go so far as Doctor Moehlman in his 
contentions. Some of his conclusions have no practical significance. It is of no 
vital importance whether Jesus instituted the Lord’s Supper at the Passover 
meal or at another meal two days before the Passover. The main point is 
that He did institute it. But it is quite apparent that an informed clergyman, 
even though he were to accept only a part of liberalism’s contentions, has a 
conception of Christianity and the Bible so radically different from the aver- 
age layman that the latter would be required to reconstruct his conceptions of 
religion almost entirely in order to follow him. 

What, then, is the dilemma of the informed, the dilemma of the Chris- 
tian liberal? It is this: The liberal clergyman has a message to impart to his 
congregation which laymen find it difficult to understand. Yet it is the busi- 
ness of the minister to preach to these very people, to guide them in their 
thought and to help them into the full meaning of the Christian life. If he 
preaches all he knows, he will not be understood. If he conforms to their 
thought patterns he may be insincere. 
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There are three courses which a clergyman may follow in meeting the 
dilemma of the informed. First, he may follow the path of evasion and 
sedulously avoid any frank discussion of the intellectual perplexities of his 
congregation. If someone asks about the Virgin Birth he may reply: “Who 
knows?” If the question of miracles comes up he may answer: “Well, the 
Bible says that Jesus performed miracles and I believe in the Bible.” If any 
contradictions with science are noted he can acknowledge that all things are 
possible with God. Strictly, all of these answers are correct; of course they 
have wide possibilities of meaning. But they are subterfuge, pure and 
simple, and as such have nothing to commend them. Secondly, the minister 
can use the terminology of conventional theology with hope of a double 
entendre, he holding one meaning and his hearer another. He may state 
quite frankly that he believes in the deity of Jesus and may be thinking of 
deity in the sense of divine nature, while his parishioner may be thinking of 
“very God of very God.” He may assent to the Trinity but he may be 
thinking of a three-fold manifestation of God while the layman may be com- 
forted in the thought that his minister believes in his idea of the Trinity in the 
Athanasian creed formula, “One God in Trinity and Trinity in Unity, neither 
confounding the persons nor dividing the substance.” This course savors of 
rank insincerity, but it may be justified in the preacher’s mind on the basis 
of akind of “theological” license, analogous to “poetic” license in the field of 
literature. These temptations are not overstated. Many have felt them. 
“T must not upset this man’s faith,” “I cannot explain everything,” “I must 
not appear unorthodox or I will lose my influence.” Such are the rationaliza- 
tions by which conscience is subdued. City clergymen in liberal pulpits say 
what they please, but it is quite a different thing in Plum Branch, South 
Carolina; Bald Knob, Arkansas, and Dayton, Tennessee. 

The third method which the informed minister may follow is the hard 
way, but is the one that most naturally commends itself. It is the course of 
absolute frankness, honesty and sincerity, with a devotion to truth regardless 
of the cost. That such a course may be followed with a reasonable degree of 
success, and without the minister being dismissed is evidenced by the results of 
some who have followed it. Ifa clergyman can first establish himself in the 
hearts of his congregation so that they trust him completely, they will then 
let him express his opinions freely, and even if they do not agree with him 
they will accept his opinions as the honest sentiments of one who is trying 
to do his best. Such a ministry requires tact, tolerance and good judgment. 
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The findings of liberal theology cannot be given all at once. The growing 
infant must have milk and gruel before he comes to the meat and potato 
stage, and so the process of bringing liberal theological truth to the members 
of the congregation must be a gradual one. 

The liberal minister is well aware that there is much of modernism that 
need not even be introduced into the presentation of his message. For ex- 
ample, there is no reason why a congregation should be bothered with Albert 
Schweitzer’s eschatological interpretation of the ministry of Jesus. It is 
only a point of view. It is by no means substantiated and its presentation 
would only be troublesome and confusing. In my own ministry I have never 
felt a particular responsibility to attempt a detailed explanation of the differ- 
ence between the Gospel of John and the Synoptic Gospels. That there are 
differences is well known. Dr. Ernest F. Scott has pointed out that the 
Fourth Gospel differs from the other three in its reading of the history of 
Christ’s mission. He reminds us that the record is not a literal history of our 
Lord’s life, but a Johannine interpretation, in an atmosphere of symbolism 
and allegory. Its modifications of details often change the whole meaning 
of events. His interpretation is probably correct. Nevertheless, the Gospel 
of John is so obviously consonant with the spirit of Jesus Himself, and so 
much in harmony with His ideas, that there is no need to bring up such ques- 
tions for discussion. Rather must the informed man confine himself to the 
fundamental characteristics of the liberal position, the right to treat the Bible 
as a historical document, the right to consider it in the times and conditions 
under which the books were written, and the right to view it not as a history 
or science, but as a record of the progressive revelation of God. 

The liberal minister’s approach to his task is a difficult one. Manifestly 
his congregation has not had the technical training and the advantages of 
study which he himself has enjoyed and therefore will find it difficult to fol- 
low him. Certain observations are pertinent in this situation. If these appear 
like the anecdotic pearls of some sermons—held together by a rather tenuous 
thread—they will be recognized as having at least a general relation to the 
whole problem. 

First, there should be no retreat from liberalism. Truth is truth wher- 
ever it is found and cannot be ignored. Sometimes liberalism seems disposed 
to fall back from the ground it has won to the security of trenches in the rear. 
The recent interest in Barthianism furnishes a case in point. In this move- 
ment we have an emphasis on “the hidden God,” his “exclusiveness and sepa- 
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ration from man,” the idea that faith, election, forgiveness and the Church 
are all mysteries which cannot be explained. Gregory Vlastos has pointed 
out a weakness here. He says: “Mystery can become an excuse for theologi- 
cal irresponsibility,” and “when such things come to pass it is almost inevi- 
table that one should clutch at dogma to save oneself from the abyss of 
irrationalism.” ‘The Oxford movement—erroneously so-called—furnishes 
another illustration. This fellowship of which Dr. Frank Buchman is the 
comfortable exponent holds that men may be changed by absolute surrender 
to the four principles of honesty, purity, unselfishness, and love. So far so 
good. But the movement has definite intellectual weaknesses and is dis- 
tinctly conservative in its point of view. Its theological terms are vague; 
it tends to subjective examination and introversion and this may easily de- 
generate into caprice and self-interest. It ignores the social implications of 
the gospel and it makes prayer a listening process which is often no more than 
the recording of wishful thinking. What is more, the movement gives only 
minor consideration to Christian education. Henry P. Van Dusen, in the 
Atlantic Monthly, calls this “the most powerful and striking spiritual phe- 
nomenon of our times.” Both Barthianism and Buchmanism represent a 
retreat from the achievements of liberal thought. Certainly if liberalism has 
discovered anything that is worth while, if it has contributed anything to 
Truth, its positions should not be surrendered under any circumstances. 
Secondly, the Christian liberal should strive for the presentation of his 
message in terms of utmost simplicity. Frank Goodman, of the Department 
of National Religious Radio in the Federal Council, asserts that out of his 
nineteen years of practical experience in the field of religious radio there are 
vast multitudes of people in this country wholly outside of the influence of 
the Christian pulpit. Most of these people are simple, humble folks of 
modest education who have a great hunger for something that will satisfy the 
inner longings of the heart, but who are not getting anything from the con- 
ventional presentation of the Christian message. They do not want a quota- 
tion from Chaucer, they want courage to sustain them when they are out 
of work. They are not looking for a syllogism, they want faith to carry on 
when the baby is sick or when they are wondering how they can pay the rent. 
They want strength for their weakness, light for their darkness, guidance 
for their bewilderment. You cannot satisfy a hungry man with a demitasse 
and with petit fours. The longer I live and the more I preach the more I am 
disposed to pray: “O Lord, make me simple!” The average man knows 
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little about doctrines and probably never will. Elaborate rituals and com- 
plex forms of worship do not make much impression on him. I have never 
yet been able to figure out why some ministers are forever trying to improve 
the order of worship or are struggling to create a “prettier” wedding service 
for their parishioners. Anyone who will stick to the dignified historic rituals 
that have long been used will get along reasonably well. Scholarship must 
never be ignored and worship should be conducted in the beauty of holiness, 
but the Church will never fulfill its function until it presents the Christian 
message in a simple, practical way that is definitely related to everyday life. 
Ministers must stress fundamentals. Think of the tragedy of a church in 
one of our great Eastern cities where a minister has been compelled to tender 
his resignation over a trivial question regarding the form of baptism. Eleven 
millions out of work, youth crying impotently for a rightful place in human 
society, thirty per cent of our population having family incomes of a little 
over $300 per year, war raging in riotous fury and civilization going to the 
dogs, and yet here is the spectacle of a Christian Church with nothing more 
to engage its attention than such piddling nonsense. Because the liberal min- 
ister is well educated, the temptation is particularly great to get away from 
this ideal of simplicity. He likes to produce a scholarly sermon, rich in 
historical allusions, tumid with scientific facts, redundant with quotation, and 
ornate with a filigreed rhetoric that makes his magnum opus a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever. And all the time—to use Milton’s phrase—“The hungry 
sheep look up and are not fed.” Simplicity is not a mark of ignorance; it is 
an art and an achievement. We have only one Gettysburg oration, and 
there are only a few Charles E. Jeffersons. 

Likewise the liberal preacher can do his best work if he bases his preach- 
ing on actual situations from life. Textual preaching has its values, but some 
preachers can squeeze more out of a Biblical text than the Lord ever put into 
it. If we were to write a letter, such as Paul wrote for example, we would 
hardly expect some preacher a hundred years from now to be performing 
intellectual gymnastics in order to explain why we used the perfect tense 
rather than the imperfect. The reference is purely illustrative, as it is reason- 
ably certain that a hundred years from now our sermons will be as dead as 
we are. One has only to take a look at our present world to see how easily 
we can begin with real life and link the situation with the great truths of the 
Christian evangel. Young people are bewildered and confused, overcome 
with a sense of futility. “I am just a walking automaton,” says one such 
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youth ina radio letter. What a chance to emphasize Jesus’ idea of the impor- 
tance of the individual. Selfishness is rampant. Everyone is concerned with 
his own interest, the farmer, the laboring man, the industrialist, the economic 
royalist. A message on unselfishness becomes appropriate. We are treating 
lightly our ideals of self-respect and obligation. Near my own home 
WPA workers are putting ina sewer. There are about one hundred of them 
at work—or I should say, rather, on the job—and at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing they present a picture of still life that is stiller than any basket of fruit 
an artist ever portrayed. Such a life situation suggests a sermon on duty 
to self, to others, and to God. We are dealing with anti-Semitism, reciprocal 
trade treaties and war. Brotherhood and good will become timely themes 
in such an hour. All such subjects could be treated well by starting from 
some appropriate text and leading up to them, but the likelihood of a vital 
message is greater if we start from our world as it is. Certainly it is better 
to talk on vital topics than to elaborate on “Ezra rebuilding the wall,” “The 
Message of Malachi,” or “The Corruptions of the Corinthian Church.” 

The liberal minister might well consider the advisability of presenting 
a course of lectures sometime during the year on the fundamental doctrines 
of the Christian faith in the light of modern thought. Such addresses could 
be given at a midweek meeting or at particular seasons, and would give the 
congregation some opportunity to become acquainted with the best results 
of scholarship in the religious field. The process of education would nat- 
urally be slow—it always is—the work would have to be done patiently and 
with understanding. However, such a plan could scarcely fail to be produc- 
tive of good. The Sunday morning service is hardly a place for dealing 
with doubts. There one wants an expression of a strong and vital faith. 
But an informal meeting offers the very opportunity that is desired for a 
frank discussion of such doubts as are apparent in the minds of the people. 

Finally, the Christian liberal should give especial attention to the 
whole program of religious education. Often it is a side issue with the con- 
gregation and the trustees, who not infrequently are willing to pay plenty 
for a coloratura soprano or a tenor with a foxhound voice, but think it out- 
rageous to spend any money on the children who wear out the carpets and 
occasionally break a chair. The value of the average Sunday school from a 
purely educational point of view is virtually negligible. A half an hour a 
week for religious instruction, with five minutes to “take the roll,” ten 
minutes to establish a “point of contact” by means of the last basketball game 
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or the latest dance, and fifteen minutes for the lesson cannot be considered 
a constructive, educational program. The reason why our Church schools 
do as well as they do is found in the fact that they are almost invariably led 
by men and women of real consecration who have real religion in their hearts 
and their influence is for good, no matter what they teach. Not infrequently 
the minister of liberal tendencies will find that the point of view which he is 
presenting in his messages from the pulpit and his general teaching is being 
negated by Sunday-school teachers who are continuing to give the children 
entrusted to them the most conservative orthodox Biblical instruction. One 
such minister reports that he had a woman in his congregation who took 
down notes every Sunday of what he said in his sermon and then proceeded 
to contradict him and correct him in the Sunday-school classroom immedi- 
ately afterwards. To train a staff of teachers in the light of modern devel- 
opments in historical criticism is not easy; it requires patience and no little 
degree of fortitude, but it is very necessary. Young people ought not to be 
given ideas which they will be required to discard as invalid later in life. 
And so we face the dilemma of the informed, the problem of the Chris- 
tian liberal. But what are the reactions? “Making a mountain out of a 
molehill,” one may say. ‘“Quibbling over trivialities just like the Phari- 
sees,” may be the reaction of another. And still a third may say: “Beliefs are 
secondary. Let a man think as he pleases, but show him how to live. That 
is all that counts.” One may sympathize with such reactions, but the problem 
cannot be dismissed quite so jauntily. A great many people have an old- 
fashioned, unscientific, supernatural idea of religion that leads them far 
astray. Their Bible is a magic book which can prove anything. They can 
sit smugly by while the world is going to the devil, sublimely confident that 
all such conditions are necessary to fulfill the divine plan of the ages and 
bring in the millennium. They can become tremendously aroused trying to 
persuade some erring brother to give himself to God and yet be quite indif- 
ferent to such vital issues as poverty, social injustice, intolerance and even 
war itself. They can make prayer a veritable Aladdin’s lamp which will 
produce anything from a rainstorm to a victory for the Republican Party. 
They can prove that anti-Christ is the Pope, Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini or even 
President Roosevelt, and in smug self-righteousness pour out on the unfor- 
tunate victim the full vials of their unctuous wrath. They can preach over 
the radio and exude such a flow of sanctimonious twaddle that the holy and 
blessed gospel of our Lord becomes asham anda mockery. Christianity must 
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be freed from ignorance, which like barnacles on a ship impedes its progress 
to the distant goal. It should be made conformable to our highest intelli- 
gence. It should be consonant with the truth which God has revealed in 
science, in history and in human progress. If liberalism has made Chris- 
tianity reasonable, vital and compelling, if it has cleared away the difficulties 
between science and religion, if it has made the Bible a book of spiritual power 
and a revelation, not of magic, of contradiction, of inerrancy, but of the eternal 
purposes of God, then it is our business to pass it on. The liberal implication 
of faith cannot be separated from its practical aspects. The dye permeates the 
whole. Many Christian liberals, through tactfulness, genuine sincerity, and 
the ability to win the confidence of their people have met with a considerable 
success. But it is not easy to get over the liberal point of view. The task is a 
hard one, a discouraging one, a dangerous one, but it is inescapable. It calls 
for courage and high adventure, and if it has its disappointments, it is also 
not without its splendid rewards. 





The Function of Preaching 
Harotp W. Ruopp 


VERY preacher sooner or later—and better sooner than later—must 

K ask himself the question: What is it that I hope to do, and want to 

do, when I preach? Just what is the purpose or the function of 

preaching? In attempting an answer to that question, we shall find at least 

one reply to the still broader question, What is the function of religion in life? 

For religion, as preaching, must be defined in functional terms—in what it 
does to, and for, human life. 

The answers to this question vary, though there is a common denom- 
inator to them all. Someone is always sure to define the function of religion 
as the development of Christlike character. Another will define it as the 
introduction of control into experience in terms of the teaching and life, the 
essential mind and spirit, of Jesus Christ. Professor George Albert Coe tells 
us that the great goal of any Christian religious education program, of which 
preaching is but a part, is “to make people Christlike, sufficiently so indeed 
that they will set about transforming society into the Kingdom of God.” So 
the answers go! 

To an already long list, I want now toadd my own. The primary func- 
tion of religion, and hence of Christian preaching, is to help people face life; 
to help make them equal to the business of living, and not only equal, but 
“more than conquerors”—to use Saint Paul’s happy phrase. Christianity, at 
its best, is at once world-transforming and world-transcending. It becomes 
the privilege and responsibility of the Christian preacher, therefore, to dis- 
cover and to reveal those resources which will enable men to transform and 
transcend the world in which they live. 

We are witnessing over and over again the tragedy of people who do 
not have the resources which will help them live greatly in the face of terrific 
experiences in a rapidly changing social order. That observation becomes all 
the more significant when we remember that many of these people have long 
been in contact with the Christian Church, the very institution which ought 
to be the reservoir of spiritual insight and power. 

Ultimately, there are only two classes of people in this world: those 
who master life, and those who are mastered by life. It is the task of the 
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Christian preacher to help increase the first group, and radically to reduce 
the second. 

A young man came into my study one day to talk with me. I had never 
met him until that moment, but even before he spoke a word, the lines in 
his face and the shadows in his eyes indicated that he was a defeated man. 
He said to me: “I was graduated two years ago from one of our great state 
universities, with high honors in architecture. Since that time, I have been 
walking the streets trying to find a job which would give me the opportunity 
to express myself in the field for which I am trained, but I always meet with 
the same reply, ‘No work.’ I have now come to that point where the chief 
question of my life is ‘What’s the use??” There you have the mood of 
futility which sooner or later settles down upon the man who has been 
whipped by the circumstances of life. What was I to say to him? 

Or take another illustration! A number of years ago, a student in Yale 
University, son of a prominent literary man, committed suicide. The father, 
in trying to explain his son’s act, said: “My son saw no reason in life and 
so none for it. All of us today do not know what the reason for life is. We 
do not understand life. Any one who pretends to is bluffing.” Here again the 
attitude of defeat, and the mood of futility! How many people there are 
who say: “All of us today do not know what the reason for life is.” Take 


away the reason for living, and either desuetude or suicide is the inevitable 
result. 


In the light of illustrations like these we can understand the statement 
of Professor Jung, so widely quoted: “Among all my patients in the second 
half of life, that is to say, over thirty-five, there has not been one whose prob- 
lem in the last resort was not that of finding a religious outlook on life. It is 
safe to say that every one of them fell ill because he had lost that which the 
living religions of every age have given to their followers, and none of them 
has been really healed who did not regain his religious outlook.” Then 
Doctor Jung concludes with these highly significant words: “It is high time 
for the clergyman and psychotherapist to join forces to meet this great spir- 
itual task.”” To which we might add: If the clergyman did his work better, 
there would be far less for the psychotherapist to do. 

To help people face and master life—that, in short, is what we should 
like to be able to do through our preaching and our pastoral contacts. But if 
people are to master life, then they will have to be trained to face up with it 
in at least four ways. 
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First of all, realistically. The essence of facing life realistically is see- 
ing life whole, recognizing both the good and the evil in it; never letting the 
evil obscure the good, nor the good the evil. It is precisely the attitude of 
Jesus, who, recognizing the evil, could cry out in righteous indignation, 
“Thou hypocrite,” but who, recognizing the good in the midst of evil, could 
say with tenderness, “Neither do I condemn thee; go and sin no more.” All 
of us, ministers and people alike, are constantly in danger of seeing life only 
in segments, then—what is worse—judging the whole of life in terms of the 
best, or the worst, of its parts. But not so the realistic person! 

This kind of realism saves us from the unhealthy extremes of a devas- 
tating pessimism on the one hand and a vapid optimism on the other; from 
the attitude of one who glibly sings, “God’s in His heaven; all’s right with 
the world,” in the one instance, and in the other from the attitude of an 
H. L. Mencken opining that “Man is a sick fly taking a dizzy ride ona gigantic 
fly-wheel. He is lazy, improvident, unclean. Life is a combat between the 
jackals and the jackasses.” There are a good many people who need to be 
reminded that evil is a very real thing, and that “all we like sheep have 
sinned and gone astray”; but there is an equally large number who also need 
to be reminded that while both garbage pails and refrigerators are essential 
parts of kitchen equipment, the representative food of the household will not 
be found in the garbage pail but in the refrigerator. 

Moreover, facing life realistically means the acceptance of the fact that 
this is a law-abiding world, however crazy some of its man-made aspects may 
be. There are spiritual laws, as well as physical, which cannot be broken 
except to one’s own hurt, and, what is even more tragic, to the hurt of society 
itself. 

Several years ago, I was in the playroom with my two sons, one of them 
eight years of age, the other not quite two. The older boy was busily 
engaged in building a house with blocks. The baby and I were playing on 
the bed together. After a time, the little fellow started to touch one of the 
pictures hanging on the wall just beside the bed. In our home instead of 
saying “no” we made it a practice of saying “ah-ah”; that sounds so modern! 
So when the baby started to touch the picture, I found myself saying from 
sheer force of habit: “Ah-ah, Dicky, ah-ah.”” Whereupon the eight-year-old 
philosopher, without so much as stopping his play, said: “Well, Dicky, you 
might as well make up your mind; this is an ‘ah-ah’ world.” Well, so it is! 

If it were within my power, I should like to write across the heavens 
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that insight of Saint Paul: “Be not deceived, God is not mocked; for whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” For what Paul is saying in effect 
is just this: “Don’t deceive yourself; this is a law-abiding world.” One 
does not plant potatoes and expect to get peanuts; he does not plant thistles 
and hope to reap grapes. 

There is an important corollary to this proposition. People are to be 
educated to realize that if certain results are wanted, certain conditions must 
be fulfilled; and—what is equally important—they must not be led to expect 
results in areas other than those where the conditions have been fulfilled. 
The question is often asked, Does it pay to be honest? That depends upon 
what we mean by pay! If we mean pay in the coin of the realm, the answer 
is: Maybe—maybe not. The result of being honest is the capacity to be 
honest; the result of being truthful is the capacity for being truthful; the 
result of loving beauty is the greater capacity for appreciating beauty; the 
result of being good is simply the capacity to be good. Ah, says someone, 
look at Jesus; His life is a denial of your proposition. If ever a man led a 
good life, an honest life, a truthful life, He did, and what did He get in 
return? A felon’s death on a cross. But far from militating against my 
proposition, He illustrates it. It is not the Cross, it is what He said on the 
Cross, that counts: “Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do.” 
He had fulfilled the conditions of goodness so long that even in His dying 
moments He could express nothing but goodness. 

I repeat again, for the sake of emphasis, that one of the great functions 
of preaching is to help people see life whole, and to help them grasp the 
significance of the kind of a universe we live in. 

Then we are to help people face life courageously. And courage at 
two points! 

For one thing, the courage that will enable people to face life valiantly 
whatever may be their lot—temptations, sin (or whatever we may be pleased 
to call it), loss of health and loved ones, sorrow, frustrations, disappoint- 
ments—and so on through a long list. “Faith,” says Josiah Royce, “is the 
soul’s insight or discovery of some reality that will enable a man to stand 
anything which may happen to him in the universe.” One of the ultimate 
needs of every human soul is a high courage—and such courage can come 
only out of a profound faith. 

We shall succeed in developing this courage in people only to the extent 
that we help them build up a philosophy of life—or better still, that religious 
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outlook on life—which will include ahead of time the so-called dark facts of 
experience, and the crises which must sooner or later come. In other words, 
we are to get them to budget the heat of August while they are enjoying the 
balmy days of April. The people who are able to master the untoward cir- 
cumstances of life are exactly those people whose philosophy of life makes 
room for pain and suffering. 

Our chief resource here is life itself, for the resources for dealing with 
life are always to be found in life. That is why every wise preacher will steep 
himself in biography, for it is in biography that he will find those insights 
which will help not only himself but those to whom he ministers. We would 
all do well, I think, to imitate the practice of Alexander Whyte, the great 
Scotch preacher, who divided his library into two parts; biography and all 
other books. 

But there is a second type of courage which it is the function of vital 
preaching to impart; namely, the courage to face the injustices and cruelties 
of the order in which we live; the courage which will cause people to fly at the 
masthead of their lives not “Safety first,” but “Adventure first”—adventure 
for a kindlier, nobler, and better world. 

Frederick W. Robertson used to say: “It is not difficult to get away into 
retirement and there live upon your own convictions; nor is it difficult to 
mix with men, and follow their convictions; but to enter into the world, and 
there live firmly and fearlessly according to your own conscience, that is 
Christian greatness.” 

We must make a distinction between two kinds of courage—physical and 
moral. So many people labor under the illusion that the only time they can 
display heroism is in wartime. As a matter of fact, the kind of courage dis- 
played then is for the most part not moral at all—it is physical. Men must 
fight because they are commanded to, even though they may not, probably 
do not, know what it is all about. Once out on the battlefield, where all hell 
has been turned loose, each man tries to run his bayonet through the other 
man before the other man has a chance to shoot him. Is that moral courage? 
No, that is the product of a man’s instinct for self-preservation. The highest 
kind of courage is moral, and we may yet get our people to see that there is no 
better way to display it than in times of peace. We may say to them with all 
the passion of our souls: If you want to display true courage, do not wait for 
a war to come, get into the present battle which is being fought against war; 
get into the present fight against disease, and dirty cities, and corrupt politics; 
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get into the present struggle against an order which permits ten to twelve 
millions of men to be unemployed in a land where all could be employed, 
and which permits extremes of plenty and poverty to exist side by side. We 
may point to Jesus as He sets His face steadfastly toward Jerusalem, armed 
only with the Sword of the Spirit, and say, “There is courage—true courage 
—moral courage.” 

Not only are we to help people face life realistically and courageously, 
but radiantly. Dr. L. P. Jacks has used a phrase which has been quoted 
again and again and again. He talks about “the lost radiance of the Christian 
religion.” But why has radiance been lost? The answer lies close at hand: 
because in the lives of countless numbers of men and women a sense of signifi- 
cance has been lost. 

Following a sermon on a recent Sunday, one of my young men came to 
me, put his hand into mine, looked me straight in the eye, and said—with 
mixed wistfulness and resentment—‘Am I one of God’s forgotten men?” 
Well, I knew the circumstances which gave birth to his question, and all I 
could think—though I said something else—was, “It looks as though you are 
one of God’s forgotten men.” Why should he ask a question like that? 
Because he had lost a sense of significance, and when a man no longer feels 
that his life has meaning and purpose, then life becomes a desolate existence, 
and the question which haunts him is, What’s the use? 

It is not necessary to review at length all the reasons for this lost signifi- 
cance. They are many. There is the ever-expanding universe in which 
we live. The frontiers of space have been pushed back, farther and farther 
back, and yet there seems to be noend. In our dismay and fright, we cry out: 
“Who am I—little I?” There is our mechanized and regimented life, where 
man has become a cog in the vast machine he himself has created. There are 
certain theories of human life, which, unqualified, give birth to despair: “Man 
is an accidental collocation of atoms”; “Man is the product of his environ- 
ment, or of his heredity”; “Man is what his glands are”—and so on through 
a long list. There is our whole socio-economic system which is property- 
centered rather than person-centered, where the chief question becomes, 
What will it cost in dollars? rather than, What will it do for life? There is 
our pronounced tendency to put our emphasis on groups and institutions, 
with the result that the one is lost sight of in the many. 

Whatever the reasons, of one thing we may be sure: Radiance will be 
restored exactly in proportion as significance is restored—the feeling that our 
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individual lives have meaning, that they count for something and some- 
one. 

How will this be achieved? Ina number of ways, but basically and ulti- 
mately, through friendship. All life is finally relationship; no one can even 
imagine his life except in terms of relationship to something else, or someone 
else. Interpreted in social and ethical terms that relationship becomes friend- 
ship and fellowship, based on mutual respect and understanding, as well as on 
justice and love. In religious terms, of course, that relationship becomes 
fellowship with God. 

If there be a God, then friendship is the most telling argument we have 
for His existence; if there be no God, if this human life is only a flicker between 
two eternities of darkness, then friendship becomes all the more necessary to 
make our frail existence endurable. 

Finally, one of the supreme functions of preaching, to my mind the great- 
est function of all, is to help men and women face life redemptively. No man 
will be able to face life redemptively, however, unless he is made to feel that 
he is no mere sport of chance, but that he belongs to a universe which is mean- 
ingful and purposeful, one whose deepest nature has been articulated in and 
dramatized on a Cross outside Jerusalem. Moreover, no one will face life 
in this way, unless he himself believes profoundly that his life is related to a 
Power beyond himself, which is good and dependable, and that that Power 
needs him in the building of a Kingdom where justice and righteousness and 
good will shall prevail. One does not have to suffer from delusions of 
grandeur to use the phrase “God and I.” Which leads me finally to this: No 
man will face life redemptively until he commits himself—all of him there 
is—with a supreme devotion to that which is eternally good, eternally worth- 
ful, in short to God Himself. The meanest person who is living for a great 
cause is greater than the most cultured person who is living in terms of himself. 

A Communist young woman was recently sentenced todeath. Before the 
verdict was executed, her judge said to her, “Have you anything to say?” To 
which she replied: “Gentlemen, I am dying for a cause; what are you living 
for?” Aye, that’s it! What are you living for? How many there are who 
try to save their security at the expense of their souls; how few there are who 
save their souls at the expense of their comfort and security. 

May I suggest that he who thus commits himself will never raise the 
question, Is Life Worth Living? He will find it worth living, as Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick has suggested, exactly because he is constantly striving to 
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make it worth living. Though it be said: “All of us today do not know what 
the reason for life is,” nowhere in the records do we find Jesus making a state- 
ment like that. He was too busy giving His life for the world’s life. True, 
in one black moment of suffering, He might cry out, “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” but He followed it in the end with the words, 
“Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” And it is that end statement 
which counts! 

There are two important conclusions to what I have been trying to say, 
and they are intimately personal. In the first place, only as we ourselves 
face life realistically, courageously, radiantly, and redemptively will we be 
able to help those whose lives we touch to live in the same way. Inthe second 
place, only as we lead them in a vital and fresh and interesting way, back— 
and up—to the Man of Galilee, and through Him to God, will they find the 
ultimate strength and security and stimulus that will make them not only 
equal to life, but “more than conquerors.” 

It is exactly because God is not the central, compelling reality in the 
lives of so many people that they find themselves overmastered by life— 
whipped by the untoward circumstances of existence. And that fact becomes 
our opportunity! God being unreal, we must make Him real. Here stands 
John Jones—a man of flesh and blood. I assume that we know him; his 
dreams, his hopes, his sins and desires, his frustrations and discouragements, 
his questionings and doubts. On the other hand, I assume that for us the 
word God has meaning and content; we know Him because we have met Him 
in our own experience. We stand, you see, in a strategic position between 
the two. It may be that God will become real to John Jones because in us 
also the Word has been made flesh. Then comes the day when we shall have 
the privilege of slipping John’s hand into “the hand of God,” and ourselves 
dropping out of the picture. We shall then be needed no more. 

That is our challenge—and the greatest gift we can make! 





Experimental Frontiers of 
Churchmanship 


Roy A. BuRKHART 


E not only have to face the troubles of the world but we are chal- 

lenged by the impotency and apathy of the Church. Many times 

our efforts are seemingly like the panic of a man struggling to safety 
froma swollen stream. It isa struggle for life. Instead of losing themselves 
in a great cause, too often our churches struggle to pay their bills, to keep 
their doors open, to maintain the right temperature in the building. 

As I think of the modern Church, there are some trends that are im- 
pressive. . 

1. The Church is on the defensive, fighting evil instead of overcoming 
it with good. Recently, after listening to a large body of ministers pass 
measures, such as resolutions regarding the control and sale of liquor, I took 
a long walk through the city in which they were meeting. It was nine-thirty 
in the evening. I walked past eighteen church buildings and all of them 
were dark except the one where the ministers were meeting. Night clubs, 
poolrooms, commercial dance halls were open; the churches were dark. 

Within those churches, if they are like most of the churches I know, 
there is not the kind of youth movement that changes life. In most of them 
occasional meetings are held; young people come at six o’clock and leave 
at seven. In many cases young people go to those meetings in order to get 
out from their homes for more interesting adventures. 

The Church undoubtedly needs to fight the things it does not want, 
but woe unto it if more energy is used in that fight than in helping people 
become Christians and in building the kind of persons and communities and 
homes in which it believes. In other words, the Church should use far more 
energy in working for what it wants than in working against what it does 
not want. 

2. There is a growing emphasis regarding the healing of a sick soul. 
Books are being written and pastors are becoming interested. Of course the 
Church should be interested in sick souls, but why let them become sick? 
What is the Church doing to guide parents in child growth? What is the 
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Church doing in taking the individual from the cradle to the grave through 
the types of rich experiences which make for mental health, for Christian 
social adjustments, for Christian devotion and Christian ways of living? 
What is the Church doing to build circles of fellowship for young and old 
which support Christian living? What is the Church doing to help young 
people prepare for marriage so intelligently and so sanely that happy mar- 
riage will be possible? 

3. The more I study sermons and church programs the more I am con- 
vinced that most efforts are directed toward the ends of action. Sermons and 
curriculum procedures must take people through processes whereby they 
come to their own conclusions, help people in determining a way of acting 
and thinking, with the result that they have a reason for the faith that is 
in them. 

There is a vast difference between a sermon on peace and a sermon on 
the reasons for peace and the way to a peaceful world; between a sermon on 
social justice and a sermon, or a series of sermons, on the issues we face and 
the steps that must be taken toward the ultimate goal. A sermon or a 
program that takes people through a long-time process, that gets them into 
the heart of that process, that promotes fellowship of learning within the 


process, takes much more time, demands much more skill; but it is the only 
road to the results we want, to those that really abide. Too many of our 
church programs consist merely in telling people—preachers are too often 


the merchants of facts instead of being lamplighters in the streets of grow- 
ing souls. 


4. A fourth trend that concerns me is historically significant. It is the 
struggle for self-maintenance. It is a struggle for existence. The Church 
is interested primarily in what it promotes, what it controls. In its struggle, 
the Church seeks to hold on to all of its old functions even though many 
of them are now being fulfilled much better than it ever did, or ever could, 
fulfill them. The public schools, our colleges and universities, the 4H clubs, 
the Agricultural Extension, various character agencies, are doing much that 
the Church once did, or entirely overlooked. 

Instead of working independently and trying to cover the whole field 
poorly, why should not the Church co-operate with all agencies in their 


efforts; redefine its function in the light of that picture; and then gird itself 
for its newly defined task? 
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If the Church is going to keep abreast of the times, become a redemptive 
power in the midst of our confused world, what are some of the experimental 
frontiers where she needs to grow and make progress? 


I 


For one thing, the Church must learn how to pool her resources. There 
is so much wasted effort, so much divisiveness in the local church and between 
churches. 

Within the local church we need to move toward that strategy where all 
of the various groups, all of the various working units join in the planning 
of a total program. Here is one church where a committee of a hundred 
persons, representing all the various units, are planning a five-year program. 
In the various units there is ample opportunity for creativity and yet there 
is a sense of oneness in the whole program. This prevents overlapping, 
makes for unity, and eliminates wasted energy. 

Furthermore, we need this same method of unification between the 
church boards and between churches in the local community. Take the de- 
nominational field worker. His program is little different from that of 
another denomination. Such a worker may go from Boston to California 
while another field man goes from Chicago to Massachusetts. Much prog- 
ress in this direction has been made by the denominational worker through 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America and the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education. But only a mere beginning has been 
made. 

Within the local community there is amazing competition. The churches 
of the community must learn to join their forces and pool their resources. 
Only by working together can they make a fundamental impact upon the 
community consciousness. There are some areas where they must work to- 
gether or their efforts are futile. Furthermore, their problems are the same 
and their purposes very similar. They will be wise if they find a strategy 
in working together in the training of leaders, in the stimulation of a youth 
movement, in the solving of problems. 

Incidentally, they will be wise if they go so far as to build a community 
church. A community would be better with one church and four ministers 
than four churches, each with a minister working separately. Our church, 
for example, has a membership of over eighteen hundred, made up of twenty- 
seven different faiths. Our people have no difficulty in working together 
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and obviously their power is far greater than if they were divided among 
many little churches. 


II 


We need to find the way to a oneness in our church fellowship. This 
is another important frontier. No one can doubt the validity of the graded 
plan. Itis right. We need circles of fellowship. We need departments to 
do various types of work, to meet the needs of people. But if the Church 
is to do all it should there must be a sense of the larger family. 

All of these units can join, as we said before, in planning larger outlines 
of the program; they can join in great worship experiences; they can join 
in various types of dramatic activities; they can join in projects of social serv- 
ice. Our church, for instance, is interested in important social service. They 
can join in missionary objectives and in a financial program. The closer I 
study the large, as well as the small church, the more I am convinced that 
this is a frontier where we need to do some wise experimentation. 


III 


While, of course, we need a sense of the larger family of the Church, 
we also need circles of fellowship to sustain the individual in his search for 
the highest and the best. This is especially true of the family as far as the 
child is concerned. Furthermore, a scout troop or a real Sunday-school class 
or department in the church school can accomplish a great deal along this 
line. These circles are especially significant in the youth age. Young people 
are more herd-minded today than ever before. They are a part of social 
groups in school and out in the community which support often the lowest 
or mediocre methods of living. The Church positively cannot accomplish 
what it should with them unless it can provide social support for the highest 
standards of life. 

In our church we have a real youth movement which includes all of our 
groups, but in that movement there are six divisions, each one of which is a 
genuine group. Within the fellowship of those groups there is a fundamen- 
tal support for the highest Christian ideals. As a given group works to- 
gether through the week and on Sunday, the individual receives not only 
great value from the things that are done and from the conclusions that are 


reached, but also from the social approval which the group gives to the 
highest and best. 
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Adults, too, are very sensitive to what others feel and think. They are 
often part of a group which supports prejudices and ideas of life which are 
very unchristian. Various types of fellowship groups and circles of study 


can do much to give them support, not only in sorrow and the realities of 
life, but also in their search for the best. 


IV 


We need a curriculum that is geared to the needs of living. This is 
true whether in the sermon-program or in the various departments of the 
church school, the youth program or the program of adult education. While 
the lessons being prepared by denominational groups are greatly improved, 
many times those lessons are far from the fundamental needs of our people. 
Often the person who can write a lesson best is the poorest educator and has 
the most inadequate conception of how Christian personality grows or what 
the fundamental needs of people are. 

We must learn how to keep in touch with the needs of our people, and 
more and more, perhaps, we will have to build our own curriculum, using 
the sources that are provided by denominational boards and social agencies. 
In our church we are building all of our youth programs for our six groups 
and for most of our adult groups. We are constantly studying new materials 
as they come out for children’s departments, so that we may make the selection 
which will best meet the needs of our children as we discover those needs. 
This is an important frontier. To do the job right perhaps we will need a 
bigger church with a larger paid staff. There is a need today, also, for pastors 
who are trained in the field of discovering needs and of building a curriculum 
that helps people grow creatively toward the Christian goals of living. 

Furthermore, the Church will have to restudy its schedule in order to 
meet the emerging needs and to set up special group processes as these needs 
arise. For instance, in our church we have a series of discussions each winter 
for mothers of babies born during the year. These are planned carefully 
with the finest resources. The pastor will have to discover the way to make 
the greatest resources available to the people. His interview room should 
be open not only to help people solve their personal problems but to help 
young people and those older plan rich programs of living, help in the 
choice of vocations, and in planning for marriage. In such a program he can 


enlist the help of his physicians, employers, and other specialized workers 
in his church membership. 
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Finally (and of course we could mention many more frontiers), the 
Church must find the way to the discovery and the training of a more effective 
leadership. The average church permits anybody to teach or lead, provided 
they are willing. In many a church school a teacher may teach anything, 
she may come late, she may be absent without notice, and nothing is said. 

Many times a church has trouble in challenging the best people to lead- 
ership because any type of leadership is acceptable. Medicine lures the most 
outstanding young men because it is so difficult to become a physician. Each 
church must have a high standard of leadership by working toward that 
standard as creatively but as surely as possible. Various types of training 
must be necessary. Training people on the job is the most effective and the 
most helpful. This will demand supervision and department leadership of 
the highest quality. It may take from five to ten years to achieve this goal, 
but it can only be achieved if the goal is in view from the beginning. Special 
training conferences should be held, special speakers brought in, books should 
be made available and young people should be sent away to camps. Further- 
more, the program must be a challenge to the most outstanding young people. 
That church which cannot enlist the pivot people in the community will never 
reach the mass of people. 

These, then, are some of the areas of experimentation in the life of the 
Church. Within them, undoubtedly, is the destiny of the Church, the future 
of Christianity, and the outlines of the future. 





The Two Tentmakers 


Rocer J. TurreELi 


OTH men were tentmakers. Both of them were Orientals. Each has 
B influenced the thinking and the conduct of millions of people—and 
that influence has increased through the centuries. But here the 
resemblance ends and the contrast begins, for no two individuals could be 
more different in temperament and outlook. We speak of Paul of Tarsus 
in the one instance, and of Omar Bin Ibrahim al-Khayyami (known to the 
world as Omar Khayyam) in the other. These two, Paul and Omar Khayyam, 
offer a bold and illuminating comparison, since one represents the Christian 
reformer in his most earnest and desperate form, and the other represents the 
pagan cynic in his most clever and appealing form. 

Paul was born some nineteen hundred years ago in the thriving seaport 
of Tarsus, in Asia Minor. Situated at the junction of trade routes both 
by land and sea, this city was thronged in all seasons with sailors and mer- 
chants. It was truly a cosmopolitan center, and a growing child could gain a 
speaking knowledge of several tongues and acquire an easy camaraderie with 
the people of a score of different races. 

Paul’s parents were of the intensely loyal stripe of Orthodox Jews. 
They belonged to the political party called the Pharisees. This party had its 
inception almost two centuries earlier when Antiochus Epiphanes became 
ruler of Syria. This monarch was determined to uproot all foreign cults 
within the bounds of his kingdom and to supplant them with the broad 
culture of the Greeks. In Jerusalem, he caused the priests of Jehovah to 
be driven forth from the Temple of Solomon, and had an offering to the 
Grecian god Zeus placed upon the altar in the Holy of Holies. To the Jew 
this was “the abomination of desolation.” He resented this with all the 
fierce fanaticism of his nature. It was then the sect of the Pharisees was born, 
with the avowed purpose of resisting all incursions of foreign “isms,” and 
of maintaining the Hebrew religion and culture in all of its purity. They 
were determined to remain loyal to the traditions of their fathers and to teach 
their children this treasured lore, even though they might be scattered to the 
four corners of the earth. Hence, Kish, the father of Paul of Tarsus, sent his 
boy to the synagogue daily. There Paul sat at the feet of the Rabbi and was 
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instructed in the sacred Law and the Prophets, and warned against all the 
corrupting influence of the Gentile world. He was drilled in committing to 
memory long passages of the Judaic codes, both legal and ceremonial. “A 
good memory is like a good cistern in a dry land,” he was told. “It must have 
no crevices or defects where the precious water of the Word can leak 
through.” 

At home he was given the other training prescribed by sacred writ. He 
was taught a useful handicraft, the trade of his paternal grandfather—the 
weaving of heavy cloth to be fashioned into tents. Hour after hour he stood 
patiently at the loom and wove the streaming flax. Then he learned to bleach 
it, cut it into patterns and skillfully handle the needle—all under the watch- 
ful eye of his grandfather. It mattered not that his father was a prosperous 
merchant and that the boy was destined to be a rabbi, and would never be 
likely to ply this trade. The law must be fulfilled. And did not the sacred 
proverb say, “He that brought up his son without a trade, was as one who 
brought him up a thief and a robber”? 

With all their orthodoxy, Paul’s parents could not shut out the rest of 
the world from this apt pupil of life. Some historians believe that he attended 
the school of Nestor, a learned Alexandrian Greek. Here he was taught the 
rudiments of Greek art, philosophy and athletics, as well as some Roman 


civics. Also, he inherited the coveted prize of Roman citizenship. The 
origin of this is obscure, but an educated guess affords the following explana- 
tion. The “Enchantress of the Nile,” Cleopatra, made a visit to the Port of 
Tarsus. Here she held the famous meeting with the Roman Triumvir. 
Shakespeare has described the dazzling approach of this queen, in this 
extravagant style: 


“The barge she sat in like a burnished throne 
Burnt on the water; the poop was beaten gold, 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 
The winds were lovesick with them.” 


It seems that the townspeople were well prepared for this state occasion. 
They extended the royal visitors a lavish reception, with gala attire, elab- 
orate decorations and gorgeous pageantry. So pleased was Mark Antony 
with this splendid impression made upon his mistress, that he summoned the 
citizens of Tarsus who had contributed to this event, and granted the rights 
of Roman citizenship to all of them and to their issue. Prominent among 
these favored ones was Kish, the father of Paul. So, in spite of the sectarian 
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bias of his early training, this youth of Tarsus received a sufficiently broad 
education and sufficient social endowments to make him an intelligent man 
of the world. He grew up a Jew first, but also a cosmopolitan. Even his 
rabbinical training at the feet of the great Gamaliel in Jerusalem could not 
narrow the scope of this early culture. In later years, when he became most 
vehement in his pronouncements, he never became provincial in his views. 

The other tentmaker, Omar Bin Ibrahim, was born in the village of 
Nishapur, Persia, in the year 1050 a. D. He is known to the Western world 
as Omar Khayyam—“Khayyam” meaning tentmaker (the trade of his 
father which he also learned). Nishapur was situated at the foot of the Elbruz 
mountains on the edge of a broad, fertile plain. Here blossomed the rose, 
the tulip, the violet, the narcissus, jessamine, eglantine and lily. The Eastern 
poets wrote odes to each of these and their fragrance pervades every line of 
the exquisite verse of Omar. He too was born of parents who were fiercely 
loyal to their religion, but in this case it was the Sufis—the mystical branch 
of the Mohammedans. He too was pointed toward the priesthood, and as a 
child was sent to the Temple to be instructed in the sacred lore of the Koran. 
Early in his youth, however, he revolted from this prescribed course, and 
protested what he believed to be the hypocrisy and ignorance of the Sufi. 
This is plainly indicated in some of his quatrains, such as these: 

“Why, all the Saints and Sages who discuss’t 
Of the Two Worlds so wisely—they are thrust 


Like foolish Prophets forth; their Words to Scorn 
Are scatter’d, and their Mouths are stopt with Dust. 


“Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about: but evermore 
Came out by the same door where in I went.”* 


Omar embraced science with the same forthright eagerness of spirit 
with which he rebelled against religion. He soon became recognized as the 
foremost mathematician and astronomer of his day. In Arabic, he wrote 
standard works on algebra which were used as references for centuries. His 
treatise on “The Difficulties of the Definitions of Euclid” is still preserved in 
the library at Leyden. His ability was recognized by the Sultan. Sum- 
moned to Court, he became the Royal Astronomer. His great task, then, was 
to inaugurate a reform of the calendar. This he did by working out some 


* Translation by Edward Fitzgerald. 
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remarkably accurate solar tables. It was the same work undertaken by 
scientists five centuries later at the instigation of Pope Gregory VIII in 
reforming the Julian calendar. Some authorities hold that Omar’s calendar 
is superior to the Gregorian calendar which is now in general use. As soon 
as this magnum opus was completed, he petitioned the Shah to let him return 
to the solitude of his home and to live in retirement. So he returned to his 
native village of Nishapur. 

It was after his retirement that this Persian sage summed up his life in 
terms of faintly humorous regret and frustration. A youth had come to him 
for counsel. Omar confessed that he had had a great resolve at the age of 
twenty. At that time he had reasoned that the days of his years would be 
threescore and ten. Fifty more years of life were allotted to him. Therefore 
he would spend them in this manner. He would devote ten years to the 
acquisition of knowledge, plumbing the depths of science and philosophy. 
The next ten should be spent in travel, when he would feast his eyes upon the 
wonders of the earth, in every country and among all peoples and classes. 
Then he would seek marriage with a suitable maiden, and devote the ensuing 
twenty years to professional and public life. This would leave him the last 
ten years for retirement and peaceful contemplation. “But alas,” he 
mourned, “he had not followed this admirable plan. At the age of twenty, 
instead of plunging immediately into the pursuit of knowledge, he had frit- 
tered at this and that for seven valuable years. Awakening rudely to the 
realization of his riotous waste of time, he had immersed himself in study, 
but it had lasted for only four years when he was interrupted, summoned 
by his monarch to assume a public and professional life before due season. 
This had so engrossed him that he put off the day of that suitable marriage 
until the years—and the maidens—passed him by. ...” “Now, at the age of 
sixty-two,” he averred, “I am weary of gazing on women!” His retirement 
had come on schedule, but because of the misspent years he did not enjoy the 
peaceful contemplation which he had desired—or so he maintained. 

But there must have been some pleasure in existence for this man whose 
mind was so remarkable, for he had not only the keen intellectual edge and 
the comprehensive grasp of the true scientist, but also the mystic touch, the 
delicate sensibilities, the exquisite artistry to be found in the nature of the 
true poet. His Rubaiyat (the word Rubaiyat merely meaning “quatrains” 
or “couplets”) was composed mostly as a diversion from his mathematical 
researches. Yet through these quatrains he must have found deeply satis- 
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factory self-expression. Into them he poured the bitter rebellion, the wistful 
despair, the calm disillusionment, the courageous serenity, the humorous 
satire, the scintillating wit, of which his soul was so capable. 

The exquisite beauty, the faultless form, the singular grace of his amaz- 
ing stanzas, give exact phrasing to a wide and deep philosophy as well. Each 
couplet has such music, such rhythm and such perfect finish, that it is hard 
to believe that such delicate words could hold such rough and hard and revo- 
lutionary sentiments. But there they are in brilliant verse, each verse in itself 
a polished gem, its colors and facets dazzling. 

Now, neither of these tentmakers who engage our interest and admira- 
tion had any express intention of giving a complete philosophy of life. Paul 
wrote for practical purposes only. His writings were merely letters, designed 
to keep him in touch with his personal friends and with the various Christian 
societies which he had organized. In these letters he pays no attention what- 
ever to style, and rarely does he bother about continuity of thought, but his 
writings are characterized by the rugged simplicity and the penetrating 
thought of the vital and intensely sincere heart of the reformer. In his 
Epistles he pours out his soul upon whatever problem or thought is upper- 
most at the moment. He praises, rebukes, exalts, despairs, curses or com- 
mends, all in the same few lines. Only incidentally do his lines show the 
fine balance of a disciplined mind. Only infrequently do his outpourings 
of passion attain a sublimity of meaning and a nicety of diction which give 
them the stateliness of great literature. For compiling poetry or even literary 
prose was the farthest thing from his mind. It was only that the loftiness of 
his imagination, coupled with the logical order of his mind, could not be 
obscured even in the intimacies and the preaching of his personal letters. 
Consequently, we do find passages that have the dignity and beauty of great 
writings. First Corinthians 13 is recognized as a literary gem, even though 
this implacable preacher-author meant it for a sermon on holy love, and 
addressed it to a crowd of people who had distinguished themselves for petty 
jealousies and pettish bickerings. Romans 12-14 was designed as a sermon 
on clean and righteous living, but its phrasing is so splendid that a sympa- 
thetic reader is made to feel that even the stern moralist’s life is attractive and 
exhilarating. 

Hence, because their minds were so versatile, each of our subjects did 
give a fairly comprehensive philosophy of life in the course of his best-known 
writings. Each gave a pretty definite answer to the fundamental problems 
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of existence. These might be boiled down to four: (1) To what force or 
agent do we owe our creation? ; (2) What is the meaning of life? ; (3) Is there 
any light beyond death?; (4) What is the supreme good or for what ends 
shall we live? And how differently did these two thinkers answer these 
eternal questions! Let us repeat: In one we have the theistic believer, the 
sincere Christian reformer at his most fervent and consistent best; in the 
other we have the pagan cynic at his most clever and plausible best. Let us 
proceed to compare and contrast their radically different answers to these 
fundamental problems. 

As to the first—can we discover any personal creator, any rational first 
cause for the universe? Omar Khayyam feels that as his eager mind reaches 
forth, petitioning the cosmos to unfold its riddle, his prayer returns unto him 
utterly void. He finds no final answer to the question as to whence came we. 
Our origin remains for him a complete mystery. 


“Up from Earth’s Center through the Seventh Gate 
I rose, and on the Throne of Saturn sate, 
And many a Knot unravl’d by the Road; 
But not the Master-knot of Human Fate. 


“There was the door to which I found no key; 
There was the veil through which I might not see; 


“Earth could not answer; nor the Seas that mourn 
In flowing Purple, of their Lord forlorn; 

“Into this Universe, and Why not knowing 
Nor whence, like Water willy-nilly flowing; 


And out of it, as Wind along the Waste, 
I know not whither, willy-nilly blowing.” 


This oriental poet is not always so utterly at a loss in his groping for a divine 
cause. There is an intimation in some of his couplets of a great creative Being 
which he names Fate, or Heavenly Potter. But he finds no solace in such 
intimations of a Being—only absolute and cold indifference to human kind. 
It is as if his heart soared upward with the heat and light of a starry rocket and 
fell to earth again, a burnt and charred stick. 


“For I remember stopping by the Way 
To watch a Potter thumping his wet Clay; 
And with its all-obliterated Tongue 


Tt murmured—‘Gently, Brother, gently, pray!’ 
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“And has not such a Story from of old 
Down Man’s successive Generations roll’d 
Of such a Clod of saturated Earth 
Cast by the Maker into Human Mould? 


“We are no other than a moving Row 


Of cig ee that come and - 


And He that toss’d you down into the Field, 
He knows about it all—He knows—He knows. 


“And that Inverted Bowl they call the Sky, 
Where under crawling coop’d We live and die, 
Lift not your Hands to it for help—for it 

As impotently moves as you and I.” 


And so we have the bitter hopeless negative at the end of a quest for a 
divine reality. The seeker returns from his search of the heavens utterly 
without hope of success, when it comes to discovering any satisfactory explana- 
tion of life. Nevertheless, his disappointment is couched in such appealing 
beauty that much of its sting is removed. There is no rational Creator, there 
is no reason in existence. But it is all ravishingly, breath-takingly beautiful. 
Thus begins the philosophy of the Persian poet. 

But now let us examine the words of that Hebrew prophet and early 
Christian. What has he to say as to the presence of a First Cause and a signifi- 
cance for human existence? To him there is no question as to the reality of a 
Divine Creator. He sees His face in every cloud and tree and flower, and in 
every human face. For him, all nature and all life are speech—speech most 
eloquent of the Divine Presence in every phase of matter, and motion. Sup- 


pose we begin with his speech on the historic Areopagus in the great City of 
Athens: 


The God that made the world and all things therein, he being the Lord of heaven 
and earth ... giveth to all life and breath; .. . and he made of one every nation of 
men to dwell upon the face of the earth, having determined their appointed seasons, 
and the bounds of their habitation; that they might seek God, if haply they might 
feel after him and find him, though he is not far from each one of us; for in him 
we live and move and have our being, as certain also of your own poets have said; 
for we are his offspring. 


A prodigious amount of thought is compended into these few lines. 
First we see in them that Paul is a theist—he believes in a Personal Creator 
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as the first cause and the ultimate explanation of the universe. Moreover, he 
is a believer in evolution and in divine immanence. He perceives that crea- 
tion is not fixed and final, but continuous and present, and he sees this same 
Deity sustaining and upholding it with His creative presence everywhere. 
This great All-inclusive Presence embraces every earthly person: “For we 
are his offspring”; “In him we live and move and have our being.” 

It follows for Paul that there is every reason to rejoice in the gift of life, 
and to take even the bitter with the sweet, the happy with the sad, and say, “I 
like it.” For no power known to man can separate him from his divine inheri- 
tance, except the man’s own will. 


The spirit himself beareth witness that we are the children of God; and if chil- 
dren, then heirs, heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ. ... For the earnest expecta- 
tion of the creation waiteth for the revealing of the sons of God. ... 

If God be for us, who can be against us? 

For I am persuaded, that neither death nor life, nor angels nor principalities, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus, 
our Lord. 


There is no attempt on the part of Paul to defend this faith. It is merely 
a complete acceptance of what his mind conceives, his vision discerns and his 
heart feels. All of these convince him unerringly that there is a God who is 


not only Creator and First Cause, but the sustaining and loving Saviour of 
mankind. So it follows for him that life has a profound meaning and a pur- 
posive aim. It is this: to identify the finite and temporal human self with 
the infinite and eternal divine self. 


As many as are led by the spirit of God, to them gave he power to become the 
sons of God. 


And be not conformed to this world, but be ye transformed by the renewing of 


your minds, that ye may prove what is that good, and holy and acceptable and perfect 
will of God. 


For we look not at the things which are seen but at those things which are not 


seen; for the things which are seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen 
are eternal. 


Thus we see the thorough optimism of the one tentmaker as compared 
with the confirmed pessimism of the other. The one sees reason and order 
and meaning in creation, because he has found a reasonable and orderly 
Creator. The other sees only a mysterious and baffling void because his 
search for a reasonable cause has been fruitless. 
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What then of the future? What can man expect, if anything, after this 
experience we.call death? On this point, each of them has much to say, and 
again the antithesis is complete. Omar concludes as follows: 


“Oh, Threats of Hell and Hopes of Paradise! 
One thing at least is certain—This Life flies; 
One thing is certain and the rest is Lies; 

The Flower that once has blown forever dies. 


“Strange, is it not? that of the Myriads who 
Before us pass’d the Door of Darkness through, 
Not one returns to tell us of the Road 
Which to discover we must travel too. 


“T sent my Soul through the Invisible, 
Some Letter of that After-Life to spell: 
And by and by my Soul return’d to me, 
And answer’d, ‘I myself am Heav’n and Hell.’ 


“‘Heav’n but the Vision of fulfill’d Desire, 
And Hell the Shadow from a Soul on Fire.” 


One would think that possibly the Bard of Avon had read these lines and that 
they inspired those words of complete and despairing cynicism put on the 


lips of Macbeth: “... all our yesterdays have lighted fools to a dusty death.” 
Omar continues this mood by reflecting that every bit of dust and every green 
shoot of vegetation grows out of the ashes of the billions of human wretches, 
who have strutted their brief hour upon the stage, and then have returned 
to their native earth. 


“The worldly Hope Men set their Hearts upon 
Turns Ashes—or it prospers; and anon, 
Like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty face, 
Lighting a little Hour or two—is gone. 


“Think, in this batter’d Caravanserai 
Whose Portals are alternate Night and Day, 
How Sultan after Sultan with his Pomp 
Abode his destined Hour and went his Way. 


“For some we loved, the loveliest and the best 
That from his Vintage rolling Time hath prest, 
Have drunk their Cup a Round or two before, 
And one by one crept silently to rest. 
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“Oh, make the most of what we yet may spend, 
Before we too into the Dust descend; 
Dust into Dust, and under Dust to lie, 
Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and—sans End!” 


Omar intensifies the gloom of this depressing outlook, by reflecting upon 
the brevity and the infinitesimal smallness and triviality of each individual 
life, when compared with the vastness of the cosmos and the myriads of 
numbers in the procession of generations: 


“And fear not lest Existence closing your 
Account and mine, should know the like no more; 
The Eternal Saki from the Bowl has pour’d 
Millions of Bubbles like us, and will pour. 


“When you and I behind the Veil are pass’d, 
Oh, but the long, long while the World shall last, 
Which of our coming and departure heeds 
As the Sea’s self should heed a Pebble cast.” 


He suggests in a single quatrain that when one’s own turn comes to drink the 
deadly hemlock, he shall take it bravely: 


“So when the Angel of the Darker Drink 

At last shall find you by the River-brink, 

And, offering his Cup, invite your Soul 
Forth to your lips to quaff—you shall not shrink.” 


At this point we can see increasingly how our two craftsmen are fashion- 
ing the patterns of their respective tents so differently. On this matter of the 
life to come, Paul has even more to say than Omar. There is no suggestion 
of foreboding or gloom, much less of fear, in his outlook. To him, it is the 
consummation of all the travail and pain and longing of this existence. It is 
the fulfillment of all holy aspiration, a time of true freedom and self-realiza- 
tion, when we are set free from the bonds of sin and weakness which beset 
us while our souls are imprisoned in their temporal earthen vessels. What 
matters it that we have frustration and trials and diseases now? His heart 
overflows in joyful anticipation in such utterances as this: 


For we reckon that the sufferings of this world are not worthy to be compared 
to the glory that shall be revealed in us. 


Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man: whatsoever things God hath prepared for them that love him. 
And not only so, but we rejoice in tribulations: knowing that tribulation worketh 
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steadfastness, and steadfastness approvedness; and approvedness hope, and hope putteth 
not to shame, for the love of God has been shed abroad in our hearts. 

For if the spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwelleth in you... 
he shall also give life to your mortal bodies through the spirit that dwelleth in you. 


Paul had some definite ideas as to how this was to come to pass. He was 
a thorough dualist in his view of human nature. He saw a complete differ- 
ence and separation between mind and body, thought and thing, spirit and 
matter. To him it was obvious and simple. Man’s soul was part and parcel 
of the Eternal Spirit; his body was a bit of temporal earthly matter. The 
soul was imprisoned in this house of clay fora period. This transition called 
death was the moment when the soul was set free to inherit the realm of the 
Spirit which was one with the great over-soul—the Immanent God. He 
had no such crass idea as was held by some of the early Hebrew prophets that 
there was a bodily, physical resurrection. He believed that once we were 


set free from these clumsy anatomies, then we were forever free of them. 
Here are his own words: 


Now this I say unto you, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit the king- 
dom of God... we shall all be changed. But some will say, how are the dead raised? 
and with what manner of body do they come? 

Thou foolish one, that which thou thyself sowest is not quickened except it die; 
and that which thou sowest, thou sowest not the body that shall be, but a bare grain, 
it may chance of wheat or of some other kind, but God giveth it a body as it hath 
pleased him, and to each seed a body of its own. 

All flesh is not the same flesh. ... 

There are also celestial bodies and bodies terrestrial; but the glory of the celes- 
tial is one and the glory of the terrestrial is another. ... 

So also is the resurrection of the dead. It is sown in corruption, it is raised in 
incorruption; it is sown in dishonor, it is raised in glory; it is sown in weakness, it is 
raised in power; it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body. 

The first man is of the earth, earthy; the second man is of the heavenly. And 
as we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly. 

For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on im- 
mortality. 


Then shall come to pass the saying that is written: Death is swallowed up in 
victory! ... 


This same victorious note was sounded with unshaken confidence when this 
great apostle of theism approached his own moment of transition: 


I have fought the good fight, I have finished the course, I have kept the faith. 
Henceforth there is laid up for me the crown of righteousness, which God, the righteous 
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Judge, shall give me in that day; and not to me only but to all those who love his 
appearing. 


Up to this point we have seen how these two unusual thinkers answered 
the first three fundamental problems of life, namely: Is there a God? Has 
life any purpose or meaning? and, Is there a life beyond this earthly one? In 
the one case we have three deadly negations; in the other we have three fer- 
vent affirmations. What, then, is the logical outcome for each sage in his 
view of the ends and aims for daily living? It is on this point that Omar 
Khayyam isat his cynical worst and yet at his jocund and cheerful and reckless 
best. How seductive indeed is his suggestion to leave off all vexatious prob- 
lems of the whence, the why, and the whither of existence, and to fling one’s 
life into pleasure while it may last. His answer is the old one: “Eat, drink 
and be merry, for tomorrow we die.” It cannot properly be called Epicurean- 
ism. Epicurus, it is true, taught that pleasure is the gist of life and the end 
of ends, but he insisted that we should choose the simpler pleasures—the 
pleasures of the mind rather than those of the flesh—and that we should even 
discipline the body in order to achieve this higher order of satisfaction. 

There is no such suggestion of restraint in Omar’s counsel. He adjures 
us to scatter reason and control to the winds, and to fill ourselves with the 


anodyne of forgetfulness—the juice of the grape. His view should properly 
be classified as Hedonism, a school founded by the ancient Greek, Aristippus. 
His advice was to live for the present only. Yesterday was already dead; 
tomorrow is only a dream. All you can be sure of, is the here and now, so 
grasp that pleasure that lies nearest you. But here it is, in Omar’s sparkling 
style. 


“Perplext no more with Human and Divine, 
Tomorrow’s Tangle to the Winds resign, 
And lose your Fingers in the Tresses of 
The cypress-slender Minister of Wine. 


“You know, my Friends, with what a brave Carouse 
I made a second Marriage in my House; 
Divorced old Barren Reason from my bed, 
And took the Daughter of the Vine to Spouse. 


“Yesterday this day’s Madness did prepare; 
Tomorrow’s Silence, Triumph or Despair; 
Drink! for you know not whence you came nor why; 
Drink! for you know not why you go, nor where. 
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““A book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread and Thou, 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness— 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow! 


“Some for the Glories of this World; and some— 
Sigh for the Prophet’s Paradise to come; 
Ah, take the Cash, and let the Credit go, 
Nor heed the Rolling of a distant Drum!” 


And having thus flung away all hope and reason, and having sought 
surcease in the opiate of wine, Omar Khayyam concludes with a touch of wist- 
ful melancholy: 


“The moving Finger writes; and having writ, 
Moves on; nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 


“Yet Ah, that Spring should vanish with the Rose! 
That Youth’s sweet-scented Manuscript should close! 
The Nightingale that in the Branches sang, 
Ah, whence and whither flown again, who knows! 


“Ah, Love, could you and I with Him conspire 
To grasp this Sorry Scheme of things entire, 
Would not we shatter it to bits—and then 
Remould it nearer to the heart’s Desire?” 


On such a note of pathetic pessimism, the “sweet-scented manuscript” 
of this Persian tentmaker must close. He saw no reasonable explanation for 
life; he could discover no present or future meaning for it, and so his ex- 
pressed desire was to flee from it by sensual stupefaction. One can see between 
the lines, however, that he himself did not escape from existence by such an 
expedient, but found solace for himself in the worship of beauty and in the 
satisfaction of creative work. 

Our Hebrew tentmaker sees quite the opposite in the universe. He dis- 
covers a great mind and heart at the controls of the world: he believes that 
life has both a present significance and an eternal glory. Therefore his end 
and aim in daily living is to prepare all men for this present divine purpose 
and future glory. His answer is summed up in the couplet, 


“O man, the greatest sin in thee: 
Is not to know thine own divinity.” 
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Pursuing his dualistic view that the body is an obstacle to the realization of 
our divinity, it is therefore to be rigorously disciplined and controlled. Here 
is the case as he sees it: 


The spirit warreth against the flesh and the flesh against the spirit. 

For they that are after the flesh, mind the things of the flesh . . . for the mind 
of the flesh is death, but the mind of the spirit is life and peace. . . . 

I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, to present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy and acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service. 


He assures us that if this personal purity of life through victory over the 
flesh is achieved, the divine realization and glory is positive and sure. 


The Lord is at hand. In nothing be anxious. 


And the peace of God which passeth all understanding shall guard your hearts 
and your thoughts. .. . 


What matter though we cannot now see every step ahead? The time is 
coming when our flickering personalities will be a steady light, and when 
our fragmentary knowledge shall be complete. 


We all shall be changed, and made like unto His own glorious body. 

But we all, with unveiled face, beholding as in a mirror the glory of the Lord, 
are transformed into the same image from glory to glory, even as from the Lord the 
Spirit. 

Now we see through a glass darkly, but then: face to face; now we know in part, 
but then we shall know, even as we are known [by God]. 


And so this plain-scented manuscript of the Hebrew teacher closes, with 
lines of peace and inner assurance, and a premonition of final glory. It is 
hardly necessary to moralize on this comparison and to point out which tent- 
maker’s pattern we should choose for our life’s pavilion. The Persian is by 
far more subtle and artful in his appeal, and so is his way of life. It holds 
forth the sparkle of gaiety and the lilt of song. But hard experience has 
taught that the actual facts of existence are with the Hebrew. Self-indul- 
gence brings personal disintegration. Self-control brings personal integra- 
tion. 

There is this odd thing about each fellow. Omar Khayyam counseled 
a prodigal spending of life. Paul advised a careful saving of life. Yet Omar 
lived temperately and quietly in his latter years, and lasted to the ripe age of 
seventy-three. Paul drove himself day and night from place to place, 
through shipwreck and fever and beatings and stonings, and even though he 
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may have been martyred at last, he had burned himself out in middle age. 
“Consistency, thou art a jewel!” 

But there is another element in Paul’s outlook which puts a different 
light on the matter. He believed one should guard his life not for temporal 
values but for eternal ones. He was seeking to reenact the life of One who 
deliberately cut off His span after only thirty-three years. This great apostle 
of Jesus accepted the strange paradox: “He that would save his life shall 
lose it, but he that would lose his life for my sake, the same shall find it.” 
Paul proved himself virtually as consistent as the one who first uttered these 
words. Of such a sacrificial principle, the Persian tentmaker had not the 
slightest understanding. 





Amsterdam: 1939 


RicHArD TERRILL BAKER 


T has been almost a year since fifteen hundred young Christians from 
I seventy nations sat in Amsterdam’s concert hall for the first World 

Conference of Christian Youth. It is not difficult to remember our 
closing session. The hall was packed. The flags were still hanging from 
the balconies. The delegations had ignored their allocated seats and were 
sitting with friends wherever they chose: Japanese alongside Chinese, 
French alongside Dutch, English with Indians. It was a sober moment. 
These were to be our last words. In our hands was the last of the little gray- 
bound books which had guided our devotions for ten days. The three lan- 
guages leaped out at us from the page. Here beside us was a Germanic 
tongue, praying. Here was a French baritone doing a hymn to our English 
accompaniment. 

We had seen the differences which can divide people from seventy 
nations. Even Americans can be “different,” it seemed. But with all the 
differences, here at last we had come to agree. Only this was important, this 
experience of understanding each other in the light of the great truths we 
affirmed. We had been the Church in miniature. It was a thrilling fact to 
realize this fellowship, a fact which grows increasingly memorable as the 
months pass by. And then Dr. Visser ’t Hooft arose to speak. A gentleman 
of the Netherlands, we honored him for himself and for his country, our host. 
To Americans Dr. Visser ’t Hooft is hard to understand. He is fond of 
pointing out the theological gulf which is the Atlantic Ocean. But there was 
strange prophecy in what he said. He spoke of the world, within and without, 
an “unsaved” world, opposed to our fellowship and all that Amsterdam 
held dear. 

Today, Amsterdam flies a new flag. Boys and girls we loved have suf- 
fered as no human beings should ever suffer. The world has overcome us! 
We are engulfed in monstrous sin. And yet, here is Dr. Visser ’t Hooft’s 
clear voice: “He has overcome the world!” It is hard to see sometimes. 
But the hope lives on in the memory of a thrilling fellowship God forged in 
the fire of our experience along the dikes of Amsterdam in August, 1939. 
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“Tl Have Overcome the World”’ 
W. A. Visser ’r Hoorr 


T Amsterdam we have been introduced to the world. The world has 
A ceased to be a merely geographical notion for us. During these days 
the outline has gradually been filled with pictures, with ideas, and 
above all with persons. Never again will we be able to think of another conti- 
nent, or another country, as a blot of color ona map. Never again will we even 
be able to think of other nations merely in terms of their place in the political 
scene. There will always be the thought: I lived with young men and 
women from that part of the world, and we stood together before our common 
Lord. We have discovered something very precious about the world, namely, 
that it is a world of living human beings. 

We have also discovered something of the magnificent and bewildering 
variety of this world. Those of us who had thought that, after all, men every- 
where are the same, now know something about the overwhelming variety 
of types and cultures and backgrounds which makes our mankind and will 
no longer be tempted to think that it is so very easy to create some measure 
of understanding and unity between men of such astonishing diversity. Some 
of us have for the first time understood how basic such facts as the fact of 
nationality and of language are in the lives of all of us, and how hard it is 
to distinguish between that which is eternal and valid for all of us and that 
which is due to historical background and of different validity to different 
people. But however this may be, we know now in our bones what it means 
that we live in a world of nations and races. And though this discovery is 
not merely joyful since it makes us think long, long thoughts about the 
problem of living together as nations and races, we are grateful that our 
horizons have been widened, that our windows have been opened, and that 
life has proved to be richer than we ever dreamed it to be. 

Have we not also begun to understand that God thinks in terms of the 
world? We had been told by the Bible that God was the Creator of the 
world, that He had so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son 
for it, and that Jesus Christ was the Light of the world, but the full meaning 
of those words had not yet become clear to us. Now we know a little better 
what they mean. Now we know in a very personal way that the God to 
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whom we pray is the same God who works in the lives of our friends from far 
and near with whom we have lived in these days. Now we understand some- 
thing of the full dimensions of the plan of God, how He is working to the 
end “that the kingdoms of this world become the kingdoms of our Lord and 
of His Christ” (Revelation 11. 15). Now we dare to believe, because we 
have had a glimpse of it, that God is at work in every nook and corner of the 
world, and that indeed He is the only One who is truly world-minded. Of 
no one else can it be said that “no object is sufficient for the love of God short 
of the world itself.” 

And now we are told that this world must be overcome. It is not clear 
why this should be so. Would it not be enough if it were just improved or 
reorganized? No. Though we are always tempted to forget it, and very 
especially tempted to forget it when we are together in the kind of atmos- 
phere which we were ullowed to enjoy during these days, this magnificent 
and rich world must be overcome because it does not recognize God. This 
world, which was created by God and is sustained by Him at every moment, 
does not give allegiance to Him. When He, by whom the world was made, 
came into the world, or, as the Bible puts it, came unto His own, the world 
received Him not. This world is an unsaved world. The world itself is not 
really aware of this, for it is always engaged in trying to save itself in one 
way or another and believes that it will work out its own salvation. How 
unsaved it is we can only find out if we look at it in the pure light of God 
Himself. When we look at the world with our own eyes, we may yet get 
the impression that it is not quite so bad, because we are pretty good at adapt- 
ing our standards to the world itself. When we stand in the light of God we 
see that it is truly a lost world, because it lives unto itself and refuses to hear 
the voice of Him who would save it. Then we see that in the midst of the 
world there stands not an Arch of Triumph, but a Cross. Then we under- 
stand that this world, unless it returns to Him who would save it, has no future, 
for it rather lets itself be disappointed a thousand times by naive or refined 
utopias instead of accepting the simple truth that it has no one else to whom 
it can turn except its rightful Lord. 

That unsaved world has been around us as we met during these days. 
It is the world in which there is war, in which there are rumors of war, in 
which there is fear and suffering, and much cruel injustice. It is the world 
into which you and I have to go back and which will oppose in one way or 
another all that we have dreamed of and hoped for in these days. It is the 
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world which holds in store for some of us, and may be for many of us, a great 
deal of suffering and persecution, if at least we are determined to meet it in 
the name of Jesus Christ. 

It is also the world which is in us, it is all that in ourselves which remains 
unwilling to subordinate itself to the rule of the Kingdom of God. It is the 
things that have even in these days here been obstacles to receiving the full 
gift that God had in store for us and the things which have come between us 
as we tried to be truly at one in Christ. That world in us is perhaps not 
so much that we are tempted by things outside us, but that that granite block 
in our hearts, which is our ego, just refuses to let itself be fashioned and 
shaped by the strong hand of God. 

Now all that world must be overcome, for God is to rule. It is not that 
it must simply be destroyed, for God still loves it. But it must cease to be 
an organized attempt at revolution against its Creator. It must accept that 
it has a King to whom it owes obedience. And how does God overcome it? 
Luther once said, that when he would have been God, and thus have known 
all that is happening in the world and all that lives in the hearts of men, he 
would have thrown the world into the fire of hell. But he adds: “And now 
look what God does. Instead of doing this He loves the world. This must 
be a wonderful God and His love must be an incomprehensible fire, far greater 
than the fire which Moses saw in the burning bush. Yes, even greater than 
the fire of hell.” God overcomes the world by love. He sends His Son who 
takes away the sin of the world. He lives as one who obeys and loves the 
Father all the time, and to the very end, the end of the Cross. And it is by 
this act of love, worked out right in this world, that the world is fully con- 
quered. It has now been shown that God is the Lord of the world, for in 
Christ’s life and in His death love had proved to be stronger than the egocen- 
tricity of the world. And in His Resurrection it became clear to all what 
eyes do see, that from now on the victory over the world had been achieved. 

He has overcome the world. Christ does not merely announce that in 
the end God is going to prove Himself stronger. He announces that the vic- 
tory has been achieved. Friends, that means that if today the world pretends 
to be stronger than Jesus Christ, it is simply nineteen centuries behind the 
times. It means that we need no longer be in doubt as to the final outcome of 
it all. It means that if we really hear that message, we cannot possibly be 
afraid for the future, either for the world or for ourselves. It means that we 
do not need to shake the world, for it has already been shaken. It means 
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that our job is to proclaim that victory and to live as those who belong to the 
army of the victorious general. 

The Church of Christ in this world is then not merely a source of won- 
derful ideas and of much good will. It isa conspiracy of those who know the 
open secret that God in Christ has overcome the world. It is, therefore, the 
only community which has a future. It is the only community the hope of 
which is unquenchable. This world is an old world, but Christ is not old, 
for He has the divine task to renew this world by overcoming it. And so if 
we remain with Him, we ourselves have also overcome the world, “for what- 
soever is born of God overcometh the world. And this is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith.” 

That is perhaps the most insistent question which Amsterdam should 
leave in our minds and hearts: Have we really understood that that is our 
situation? Is what we call our faith really of that quality? Are we already 
sure that “He that is in us is greater than he that is in the world”? Do we 
dare to think of ourselves as more than conquerors, not because of anything 
we are by ourselves, but simply because of our belonging to Christ? 

Everything depends on this. You see, it is only when we stand on that 
unshakable foundation that we can take part in the immense task in which 
Christ is engaged, that of shaking the whole wide world. It is only when we 
have that certainty that we dare pretend to have a message for the world, and 
may claim attention for our message. 

No amount of seriousness, no amount of good will, no amount of 
enthusiasm, or even of religious fervor, is sufficient for the kind of revolution 
which this world needs. If we truly believe that there is something essen- 
tially wrong with things as they are, let us begin by eradicating from our own 
hearts that deepest of all conservations which consists in accepting the spir- 
itual status quo of the world, and let us believe that its clear destiny and its 
certain future is to become the Kingdom of God. 

Or again, if we believe truly, as we have said so often to each other 
during these days, that there is in the world a crying need for community, 
let us not base that community on anything less than this rock-bottom fact of 
the victory of Christ. If He does not actually reign, our man-made divi- 
sions will always have the last word. But if He reigns among us and if we 
are aware of it, our divisions, even the deep ones which make us sometimes 
wonder whether Christian unity is not more a pious ideal rather than a reality, 
are overcome and our unity becomes a tremendous fact of faith—a fact so 
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powerful, that the worst facts of this world, be they called racial strife, class 
division, or war, cannot do away with it; a fact which demonstrated in a world 
of conflict that men can be brothers, and which thus creates order out of the 
chaos of human relationships. 

Jesus Christ asks us to tell the whole wide world that He has overcome 
the world. He desires to associate you and me with His victory. If anyone 
says that, since the issue of the battle is already known, there is no reason 
to join the army, he must expect the answer, that those who will not join the 
army will not participate in the victory. If anyone tries to enjoy the fruits 
of victory without sharing in the battle, he must be told that this particular 
victory is achieved by an act of utter sacrifice on a cross, and that those who 
will not bear a cross do not belong to this Lord, and that those who follow 
Him in this modern world are more likely to meet with persecution than 
with glory. 

The victorious Christ now sends us into the world. He sends us 
together, though we go in different directions. He sends us to the same 
task, though the conditions in which our task is to be performed differ widely. 
The common task is to build that kind of Church of which we have here seen 
a glimpse, a Church which does not bless the world as it is, but calls the 
world to order, a Church which knows of its eternal mission which no one can 
take away from it, a Church which tries to de the Church; one, that is, united; 
holy, that is, belonging to God alone; catholic, that is, as world-wide as the 
plan of God; and apostolic, that is, true to the faith on which it is founded. 
Now we know why we must go back to our own churches which seem rather 
to be disunited, unholy, lacking in true catholicity and in true loyalty to 
their original intention, because we know better than before what Christ 
means them to be. If Amsterdam has merely shown us that the true Church, 
which is our hope and the hope of the world, is struggling to be born, our 
meeting has been deeply worth while. 

One of us prayed a few days ago: Here we are, God. That is all we 
need to say at the close of our Conference. Here we are, for God to use us. 
Here we are, for God to be sent into the world. Here we are, for God to 
be made more than conquerors, through Him that loved us and loves the 
whole wide world. 





Democracy Expands in the East 


Wa ter Brooks FoLey 


HE next great testing ground of democracy will be in Asia. The 
principles of that significant advance in social experience have all too 
often been honored in the breach by Western nations. Occidental 
democracy has been mixed very frequently with bitter doses of imperialism 
administered to Afro-Asiatic populations. That fact has poisoned the cur- 
rents of expanding democratic practice in all of Europe for generations to 
come. 

It is with no sense of exhilaration that we note the failure of half-way 
democracy. It is merely evident once more that no nation, however great, 
and containing no matter how large a thoughtful, justice-loving minority, 
can serve the two masters of imperialism and human freedom. A nation 
to remain truly democratic must have not only the ideals to proclaim, but the 
will to produce the right results. Democracy must be extended and expanded 
or it will die in its own isolated inadequacy. 

Strange though the thought may be, it is clear that the real hope for, 
or danger of disaster to, democracy lies today in the hands of Oriental 
peoples. The interest of Americans must be centered about the realization 
that, if it proves impossible for the United States to assist in the extension of 
the democratic principle in the Orient, then hope will be displaced by disaster. 
It is the belief of the writer, after nearly ten years of observation and resi- 
dence in Asia, that democracy is finding expression in the very heart of the 
oldest surviving civilization in our modern world; that all the Asiatic peoples 
whose cultural existence has been interwoven with India and China are as 
those who have seen a great light, rising, in spite of much darkness, out of 
the West. 

Democracy is here thought of as a politico-social process which has 
evolved out of an activating Christian gospel of human worth, expression, 
and responsibility. There are binding, cohesive factors in Asiatic societies 
which have the possibility of giving new content to democratic practice. For, 
just as religion in Asia affects all of life, so any doctrine such as democracy, 
to be accepted as of lasting significance in the Asiatic form, must be associated 
consistently with all the patterns of social conduct. 
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There cannot and there will not be in Asia a political democracy only. 
Democracy will also enter the economic field, and the fields of caste and class, 
as well as the channels of creative social effort. We might point out that 
such doctrines as communism or totalitarianism are violent spasms of society 
caused in large measure by a blocking of streams of Christian applications 
of justice to all men everywhere, and that such doctrines have arisen in the 
West. There is nothing especially wrong, for instance, in the principle of 
totalitarianism. It might be conceived as a somewhat erratic form of that 
unity of principle and practice, that unifying of personality about a central 
concept, which our modern psychologists have been urging for many years. 
Life must be dealt with asa whole. That can probably be done best in Asia. 


InpIA AND DEMocraAcY 


The attempt to reach down into the 700,000 villages of India and 
extend Western legal systems of taxation, observation and centralized con- 
trol has resulted only in a temporary cracking of an ancient system. His- 
tory may record that imperialism of the West over-reached itself in tamper- 
ing with a civilization that had a basic groundwork of democratic practice, 
instead of using the centuries-old foundation which it found. 

Yet so admirable is much of Indian culture that it has reached after the 
significant points of democratic procedure wrought out by the trial and 
error methods of Western millions. A unique experience of the writer cul- 
minated in the asking of low caste Hindus whether they “were not as good 
as Brahmins?” And it was a purely rhetorical question so far as they were 
concerned. They had extended the old and well-known Hindu doctrine 
of the unity of all of life to a new point of understanding, underlined by the 
Western stand for the worth of each human personality. India has proved 
itself capable of sorting out the wheat from the chaff as both arrived from 
the West. 

In a certain sense India is democratic. The very doctrine of nonvio- 
lence that Gandhi advocates is imbedded in Indian thought and experience. 
The outbreaks of violence against physical welfare are so infrequent that 
they quite literally become world news. There are some molds into which 
the peoples of India have been pressed. But the continued great diversity 
of physical distinctions, language variations, religious attitudes, social cus- 
toms, is clear evidence of a fundamental democratic insistence to live and 
let live. 
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There is no great outpouring of vitriolic aggressiveness either in word 
or action against the outside nations on the part of Indians individually or 
collectively. The sum total of the hatred of nearly 380,000,000 people could 
be condensed actually into a very small compass. There is specific patience 
and a willingness to listen—even to sincere but impatient reformers— 
which is very attractive to the keenest of our students. 

India is a good observer asa nation. It listens well. It catches hidden 
and obscure, but vitally important, meanings in the doctrine of democracy 
to which many of us in the West remain deaf or dull. India realizes that 
permanent changes in the social landscape are geologic in their character 
rather than volcanic, recognizing, however, the instability of much surround- 
ing surface action due to unexpected, unprepared-for pressure. 

In a world exploding with instability India is a reservoir of permanent 
resources. Beneath the lack of sanitation and types of unfortunate social 
inequality, there is an everlasting belief in eventual success at the end of the 
struggle for existence. Spiritual values emerge from the lowest levels of 
the human family and are accepted when proved by practice in the life story 
of rising individuals. The welding process which is inescapable as an abso- 
lute minimum for the world of tomorrow is perhaps most visible in India. 
The old and the new intermingle, until, as a Hindu editor and friend, Mr. 
K. Natarajan, wrote in one connection, “We cannot tell where Hinduism 
leaves off and Christianity begins.” That Indian prerequisite binding to- 
gether of higher human values is a note of high optimism amid the babble 
of a multitude of Job’s counselors. 

No one of us can estimate just how fast or how far the ideals of human 
freedom have penetrated into the life of India’s hundreds of millions. Every 
missionary has brought something of the renewal of hope in dynamic indi- 
vidual usefulness. This in the face of social problems so vast that frequently 
they seem insuperable. Enmeshed as Western Christians customarily become 
in the gears and forms and systems they represent, there is always an observ- 
able quantity of vital enthusiasm which survives the pressure of ecclesiastical 
machinery. Upon that spiritual enthusiasm Indian seekers after truth have 
seized both in the higher and lower social strata. So India is being remade 
somewhat after her own pattern, but with Christian designs interwoven 
in the new national garments she will wear in the future. 

Through vast areas of Asia the evidences of ancient Indian culture are 
clearly evident, from the deserted structural marvels of Angkor Wat to the 
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languages of the Philippines, and on to the Buddhism of China and Japan. 
That interrupted stream of influence has every possibility of being flooded 
again with a strangely powerful Christian appraisal of eternal values. Al- 
ready the spiritual springs are rising in Malaysia out of distant Christian 
highlands of India. So the ancient culture forms a foundation on which to 
erect new cultural structures of human enterprise. The burden of extend- 
ing world-civilization shifts, at least in part, back from the West to the 
modern East. 

India remains philosophical. The nation speaks through its great lives 
—great in a spiritual sense. It is often illogical in action and practice. It 
has qualities that baffle the analyst. Most of its people are close to the mate- 
rialistic, but with a saving factor of almost constant quest. In a sense India 
is more nearly the best example of a persistent, consistent explorer nation 
than any other. It is not aggressive in its exploration. There is no effort 
to wipe out neighboring ideas, ideals or populations. India is possessed of 
a sort of evangelism that absorbs and remakes rather than substitutes and 
constructs. India exerts a powerful influence on the least expectant resident 
within its borders. That patient, contemplative, permanent processional of 
democratic expansion is a quality which will prove of great importance in 
the next century of world history. 


Democracy aT WorRK IN THE PHILIPPINES 


If democracy as an outgrowth of Christian policy is to prove itself, it 
must be adaptable to widely separated peoples of diversified backgrounds. 
We move from one of the oldest of world-civilizations to the Philippines, 
where no unified civilization ever grew to maturity. What has happened 
there is symptomatic of possibilities elsewhere. 

When the Spaniards arrived in the Philippines over four hundred years 
ago they found about 500,000 people living in simple organized tribal units, 
cultivating the soil to some degree, and domesticating animals. In some of 
the islands the people were animists; in others, Moslems. They had begun 
in a limited way to set down their thoughts in writing. 

The colonial policies of Spain centered about God and gold. Spanish 
priests accompanied the soldiers. The souls of the people of the Islands were 
ruthlessly and vigorously “saved.” Little attention was paid to training the 
people for larger responsibilities. They were exploited that Spaniards might 
secure wealth, and were authorized to possess their souls in patience until they 
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found peace in a world to come. Such education as was attempted centered 
about religious dogma, Greek, Latin and mathematics. Hardly an adequate 
curriculum to produce a well-ordered civilization from primitive tribal units. 
Verbal memorizing was usually considered synonymous with education. 

In spite of the pressures of an other-worldly and totally inadequate 
system of social living, education and religious life, some Christian concep- 
tion of liberty and freedom began to permeate Filipino society. Exponents 
of self-expression and personal and national development, such as José 
Rizal, began to be heard, and were exiled by the Catholic authorities. 

Numerous revolutions took place in the nineteenth century, culminat- 
ing in 1896 when definite demands were made by Filipinos for a new decency 
in religious practice and political experience. Then, in 1898, came the entry 
of America into Philippine affairs. 

Since then fundamental changes have taken place and a startling advance 
in democratic procedure, with lessons for the entire Orient. It is proving 
entirely correct that democracy can be adapted to developing a country and 
people emerging from slavery. Democratic institutions, and more particu- 
larly the democratic spirit, have grown rapidly. Tribal and language sec- 
tionalisms have weakened greatly. A new attitude of insular unity has 
emerged. 

Religious tolerance and expression are obvious. Initiative and deter- 
mination to improve the total life have become a part of the program. Indi- 
vidual initiative, self-direction and personal controls have been enlarged and 
extended with American assistance. Education stresses preparation for mod- 
ern living. 

The Filipino is, in large measure, a Westernized Oriental. His cultural 
connections are largely pan-American while his racial foundations are largely 
Malay, Hindu, Indonesian, and Chinese. Geographically and racially the 
Filipino is an Easterner. Culturally he is a Westerner. It is now only a 
matter of speculation as to what might have happened in the Philippines if 
Spain had not assumed sovereignty in the sixteenth century. The point is 
that the Philippines have been completely exposed to the West for over four 
hundred years. 

In spite of the pressure-tactics of the hierarchy, certain powerful Chris- 
tian principles escaped from clerical bondage and poured a life-giving stream 
of moral and ethical and spiritual power into the life of the common people. 
The half million have become sixteen million. Instead of isolation, Chris- 
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tian and Western ideals more powerful than organized institutions produced 
a new kind of human amalgam, until today we have a potential Christian 
base in the Far East which can influence the total life of Asia. 

The centrality of the Islands makes them a natural meeting place for 
converging Christian and democratic elements throughout Asia. We need 
only compare the advance in stature and status of the Christian Filipino with 
the situation of the Moslem Moro still living in the South to realize the trans- 
formation that has taken place, especially during the last forty years, when 
Americans have been guides, advisers and friends. The opportunity is open 
for a Filipino leadership of high caliber in the affairs of Asia. Both Filipinos 
and Americans are under obligation to keep this fact in mind. For, as a 
leading Filipino said to the writer, “We can be your exponents of the doc- 
trines of liberty, freedom, democracy and Christianity. Through us you 
may speak your message of the good neighbor and of good will in Asia.” 
Our urgent task is to see that suitable connections are maintained East and 
West which will keep the channels of communication and contact open at all 
times. 

America cannot afford to prove the isolating factor, on the basis of eco- 
nomic determinism, in preventing the rapid extension of democratic life in 
Asia when the moment is most favorable for advance. There can be no inde- 
pendence of lasting significance, either in America or the Philippines, without 
interdependence. Freedom is no longer to be secured by separation. The 
ultimate in national values will be attained by assistance and helpfulness 
where such can be rendered freely and acceptably without any suspicion of 
exploitation. 

America has never exploited the Philippines. The writer witnessed 
in the city of Manila, on August 13, 1939 (once known as American Occu- 
pation Day), a demonstration of Filipino appreciation for American friend- 
ship in which 120,000 Filipinos, with President Manuel F. Quezon as leader, 
marched in procession before a stand occupied by the United States High 
Commissioner and American residents. Nowhere else in the world has such 
a demonstration ever taken place. It wasa high-water mark in mutual regard 
of Eastern and Western peoples. So democracy gives concrete evidence 
that it is adaptable and useful as a means of promoting powerful forces for 
good in the life of Asia. 

The one million people in the Protestant constituency are the vanguard 
of a great host of followers of Christ who find new avenues of self-expression 
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in a life of increasing international service. The old Spanish system of 
Catholicism gives way steadily to the demands of more valuable interpre- 
tative experience in our day. It is not a matter of American expansion but 
a spreading out of ideas and ideals which alone can give us a moral world. 


Wuat oF JAPAN? 


Even in the strangely peripatetic actions of Japanese military and naval 
leaders there are evidences in Japan of the fundamental possibilities of democ- 
racy’s assuming a place of vital significance, one day when the weaknesses of 
autocracy, Fascism and dictatorship have been exposed. An admiral who can 
assume the responsibility for moving the section of the Japanese fleet under 
his command against the Chinese city of Shanghai without orders from 
Tokyo, is exercising unwittingly a degree of independence which has ele- 
ments of personal initiative and freedom that need to be noted. 

A peace stand taken by the people of Japan in a vote of millions, just 
prior to the aggression in North China, is a clear expression of potential 
democratic strength in a country where we scarcely ever think of democracy. 
A country capable of extreme sacrificial loyalty to an Emperor might well 
become a country of leaders in the forefront of advancing human freedom. 
A sense of divinely-appointed mission can be helpful if pointed in the right 
direction. 

We cannot overlook the fact that Japan’s policy of isolation was broken 
by force of United States gunboats. The country was compelled to submit 
for a period to extraterritorial right and unequal treaties. Perhaps they 
learned the lesson of force too well, but they learned it from the West. Japan 
believes it has been kept in a secondary position by reason of Western force, 
and that it can gain a high position by use of the same techniques. Japan has 
seen Western power become great by ruthless aggression and exploitation, 
but was not quite mature enough to see that such procedure leads to ultimate 
defeat. Parenthetically we may suggest that Europe is dying in our day 
rather largely because of its assumption that it could control vast geographi- 
cal areas and populations by force for unlimited periods of time. But Japan, 
when it started on its program of attempted hegemony over Asia, did not 
look clearly enough at history, either ancient or modern. Forif history teaches 
one lesson, it is that force has within it the seeds of its own defeat. 

Japan has a clear conception of one idea that is inevitable. Yet it uses 
that idea for a wrong purpose. Japan says, “We must expand or we will 
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perish.” It is the writer’s contention that expansion and extension are essen- 
tial. But such development must be in harmonious association with other 
peoples and nations, not in head-on collision with the mutual interests of 
all concerned in a given area. 

It may well be that before these words are printed another Japanese 
admiral will start on a mission to attempt to take over the Dutch East 
Indies to preserve the status guo—and secure oil. It may well be that the 
peculiarities of the Japanese government, seemingly so unified, yet actually 
running without safety devices, will continue for a few years to hold in sub- 
jection principles of freedom that are slowly but surely creeping to the sur- 
face. It certainly was well known on my last visit to Japan that the Japanese 
people were objecting to the long-drawn-out war of two years and a half— 
a war that was to have lasted only three months! : Not only is it impossible 
for the Japanese government to exercise “thought control,” but “speech con- 
trol” is now beyond its power. When the million and more soldiers return 
to Japan from a life of destruction, rapine and slaughter, new floodgates will 
likewise be opened to break down the steady growth of thoughtful liberalism 
as well as the old hard-and-fast controls of shrine worship, deification of 
the Emperor, and loyalty to a national leadership that is irresponsible. 

Yet I dare to dream of a day when democratic standards will be acclaimed 
in Japan. However, I am afraid that the many leaders and institutions of 
Christianity, silent in this time of crisis, will not form a part of the new 
democratic leadership demanded in the days of the future. The principles of 
Christianity will make their way, but they will be exemplified in other forms 


and by other men and women than those now in control of a fear-paralyzed 
Church. 


Out oF Horror Cu1na Gives Us Hope 


A secondary interest in China is the war forced upon the country by 
Japan. Japanese bombs have not broken morale, they have built it into 
national unity. The leadership of the China of 1927-37 is still at work. 
Forced by destruction of homes and cities, of industries and farms, of pro- 
fessional existence and technical opportunities, to thousand-mile distant loca- 
tions, the artisans and educators, the engineers and bankers, the doctors and 
statesmen are vigorously engaged in creating a marvelous new civilization. 

War activities will probably be continued, even against the overwhelm- 
ing odds of a trained army with planes and heavy artillery, even against 
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the active assistance granted by the United States to Japan through scrap- 
iron, oil, and other materials. But war, I say, is of secondary importance in 
China. 

One of the great events of human history is taking place in what once 
was called “the Middle Kingdom.” While a war on a vast scale is taking 
place (Japan has at least a million men in China and a quarter million in 
Manchuria), a nation is actually being reborn and rebuilt. An ancient civi- 
lization is proving its marvelous resilience in the face of what could easily 
be accepted as complete disaster. One of the world’s great cultural centers 
is assuming a new character of ethical leadership under the direct guidance 
of Christian men and women. The past is still there, but the present thrills 
with evidence of what human minds and hands can do when defeat proves 
unacceptable. 

Japan has penetrated China, but has not and cannot occupy China. Its 
armies have been harassed into a virtual stalemate for a year by Chinese 
guerilla warfare. All the while China goes on its way building new and 
greater cities, engineering and constructing great highways, extending rail- 
ways, opening new trade routes, keeping her college students in the classroom, 
adding to the airlines, meeting exterior credit obligations, utilizing old and 
recently-explored natural resources, unifying the people about a national 
policy for the first time in history, using all the Christian leaders available 
for creative character building. 

Two months before the war I made the pilgrimage up the sacred 
mountain of Tai-shan, where worship has been maintained since before the 
days when Abraham lived in Ur of the Chaldees, where Confucius walked 
and talked with his disciples and followers. Only a few Chinese were on 
the stone-paved stairways to the five-thousand-foot summit that day—and 
they were old, the women hobbling on bound feet. Youth had turned its 
face and feet from the ancient center and was beginning to find new life in 
Christian principles. True, comparatively few were in the standard church 
organizations, but groups of young leaders whom I met in several centers 
were aware of the implications of Christianity in relation to reconstructing 
China. They had begun to realize what it meant when Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-Shek was baptized and became a member of the Methodist Church in 
the beginning of his campaign to draw China together as a political unit. 
Tai-shan is in the hands of the Japanese. Christianity is in the life of China. 

Symbolically Tai-shan is of the past. The great new China can never 
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be conquered or controlled by Japan. For China is building a democracy 
for hundreds of millions of people—a greater project than has ever been 
undertaken before anywhere. Men and women have worked for democracy 
with tens of millions, even a hundred and thirty million, as in America. But 
hundreds of millions—that is something new! 

It is both amazing and prophetic of what the Orient will mean in the 
future. A nation of many languages, of many diverse sections, of vast dis- 
tances, many thousands of miles of which can still be traversed only on foot, 
of such different religions as Taoism and Islam, of narrowly-constricted 
education in the past, giving no training for actual responsibilities, of indus- 
trial sweatshop cities and medieval walled towns. All this and more of 
bizarre confusion. Yet today there is unity. Mandarin is fast becoming a 
national, usable language. The tens of millions driven inland have mixed 
and mingled. Leaders from every section are working side by side. Not 
northerners or southerners any more. All Chinese. 

And industry starting all over again. Great capitalistic adventures 
matched by industrial co-operatives of every description. Co-operative in- 
dustrial action on a scale unprecedented, from simple beginnings. Co-opera- 
tives fit into the Chinese social psychology—the family system, the clan or 
“tong,” the group working together. Here is democracy having a chance to 
enter business, to create a totally new industrial economy for an entire nation, 
the most populous in the world. 

Where we have had political democracy in the United States, China is 
working for both political and economic democracy. This is the effective 
agency that will make unnecessary the materialism of communism by supply- 
ing an adequate means for employing technicians and workers in collaborating 
economic advance. 

Thus Christianity expands its principles in another Eastern country, 
indicating once more that its essential belief in more adequate self-expression 
can find its application in the rapidly changing social order of an ancient land. 

Chinese and their friends are catching the significance of what is happen- 
ing in China. Nothing seems too great to attempt and accomplish. There 
is a spirit of enthusiasm, of power, of assurance, of initiative, that is beyond 
expression. The writer has had intimate contact with this stimulating energy 
from personal interviews with T. V. Soong, Madame Sun Yat Sen, business 
men, bankers, engineers, technicians, bishops, missionaries, doctors, sociolo- 
gists, educators, coolies, casual travelers. He has never felt anything like 
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the spiritual contagion, except possibly in an old-fashioned camp-meeting. 
He believes that the whole future of democracy, of Christian advance, world 
civilization, is bound up with what China can accomplish. 

The future of the world lies toward the East. Evenas the writer helped 
to found a little boys’ village in India, naming it Ushagram, “the village 
of the new day” (it now is a seven hundred and fifty boy-and-girl commu- 
nity with forty adult advisers in a great educational experiment), so he is 
glad to see a new nation being born under God out of adversity and terrible 
suffering, and to realize that Asia has all the potential possibilities of becom- 
ing a great new center of democratic life. 

American friends with all their wealth of sympathy and new under- 
standing of internationalism must come to see that American democracy and 
Christianity will survive only as they extend and expand to co-operate with 
democracy and Christianity rising in Asiatic lands. 





Book Reviews 


Psychology and Pastoral Work. By 
Eric S. WaTERHOUSE. Nashville: 
The Cokesbury Press. $2.50. 


THE reviewer of this book confesses 
that he undertook the reading of it with 
some prejudice in his heart, because he 
wondered what possible excuse there 
could be for adding one more to the 
already innumerable books on the min- 
ister’s use of psychology which have ap- 
peared in the past dozen or fifteen years. 
But before he had read very far his 
prejudice had given way to interest and, 
in the end, to genuine enjoyment. 

This is a book on the minister’s use of 
psychology, but not in the sense in which 
that is usually understood. It does not 
instruct the minister in the art of being 
an amateur psychological sleuth who 
probes among people’s complexes and 
phobias to find out what ails them; nor 
does it encourage him to dabble in psy- 
chiatry and to play doctor to the mental 
and emotional ills of his parishioners. 
Rather, it shows the minister how he may 
make intelligent and practical use of 
psychology as a method of interpretation. 
In fact this book might have been en- 
titled (with apologies to Dr. Joseph 
Collins) “The Minister Looks at Life 
Through Psychology.” In each of its 
sixteen chapters, arranged under five 
general headings, Doctor Waterhouse 
takes the minister on a kind of field ex- 
pedition in the course of which he looks 
first at some of the modern schools of 
psychology, then at the mental and emo- 
tional characteristics of the age in which 
he lives, and afterward at his own per- 
sonality, at the people to whom he min- 
isters especially in their faith and doubts, 


at his Sunday-school, at his work as 
preacher and priest, and finally at the 
Church as it will probably be in the fu- 
ture. Only in three chapters does the 
author actually deal with the minister’s 
use of psychology in mind healing and 
personal adjustment, one of these chap- 
ters being devoted to an appraisal of 
psycho-analysis. 

The style in which the book is written 
is refreshing because it is so informal and 
chatty, although there runs through its 
pages an unmistakable undertone of 
scholarship. Few other men are as well 
qualified to write such a book on such a 
theme as is Doctor Waterhouse who, as 
most of us know, occupies the chair of 
philosophy of religion in the University 
of London, and whose ministry, as he 
tells us in his introduction, “has been 
exactly equally divided between ordinary 
pastoral work and teaching students psy- 
chology and philosophy.” 

HerBert H. FIExp. 
Flatbush Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Eternal Voice. By Leste D. 
WEATHERHEAD. New York: 
The Abingdon Press. $2.00. 


Remembering Christ. By Water 
RussELL Bowie. New York: The 
Abingdon Press. $1.50. 


A very unusual amount of good 
writing—in the period when so many 
clever people write well—is to be found 
in the pages of contemporary sermons. 
When the preacher’s passion is combined 
with something of the deft and glowing 
power of the man of letters, you have 
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a very happy combination. All about the 
English-speaking world there are men 
who write sermons with the quality which 
comes from the reading of many books, 
and the sympathy which belongs to those 
who live near to men. 

Leslie D. Weatherhead, the minister 
of the City Temple in London, has en- 
tered into a notable tradition. Before 
him came the massive and powerful min- 
istry of Joseph Parker, the delicacy and 
grace and spiritual refinement of R. J. 
Campbell, the voice of a man of letters 
in the pulpit as represented by Joseph 
Fort Newton, the wide-ranging and cos- 
mopolitan intellectual and social sympa- 
thy of Frederick Norwood. Each man 
spoke with a penetrating and far-reach- 
ing power. The pulpit of the City 
Temple, however, never spoke in a more 
appealing fashion than today. There is 
an immediate human touch, a sensitive 
awareness of the problems of the indi- 
vidual, and a deep understanding of 
personal religion which have already 
spoken to the very heart of London. 
The sermons in the volume The Eternal 
Voice give one the sense of sitting in the 
City Temple among the crowds of 
young people who throng its services, 
listening to the voice of one who is first 
of all an understanding friend, and be- 
cause of that all the more a trusted 
leader. The book is like a series of 
intimate talks, with a man you trust, 
about the themes which concern you 
most. 

Walter Russell Bowie has already 
made his pen an instrument of literary 
triumph. He has spoken in such a fash- 
ion that a group of intelligent and eager 
people all about the United States and 
Canada eagerly wait upon his ministry 
through books. The volume Remem- 
bering Christ is happily just what the 
title suggests. Doctor Bowie has read 
the four Gospels. He has meditated 
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upon them. He has brooded over them. 
He has thought and thought, until the 
central figure of the Gospels has become 
a living presence in his own mind. As 
you read the book, you long with a wist- 
ful nostalgia for a day when more 
preachers will be capable of dealing with 
the Bible with such gracious intimacy. 
There are a good many preachers who 
cannot draw from deep wells of memory 
because they have no such wells. ‘They 
cannot remember what they have never 
known. 

Doctor Bowie is keenly aware of the 
intellectual currents which blow about 
the world. He is a man of earnest con- 
victions about the great social and eco- 
nomic matters which so deeply concern 
us all. He has intellectual courage and 
moral conviction and spiritual awareness. 
And he always writes with the distinc- 
tion of a well-bred mind in command of 
a responsive pen. 

Lynn Harotp Hovucu. 
Drew University, 
Madison, New Jersey. 


The Opening Doors of Childhood. 
By Lewis JosEPH SHERRILL. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.75. 


DocrTor SHERRILL has prepared in The 
Opening Doors of Childhood a much- 
needed manual of guidance for parents 
who are eager to lead their children into 
a genuine and dynamic religious experi- 


ence. His discussion is wisely based on 
the sound foundations of an understand- 
ing of child life, of the Christian reli- 
gion, and of the Bible. 

This book utilizes in an excellent way 
modern findings in psychological re- 
search that are basic to any educational 
program for childhood, whether in home, 
school or church. The work of Piaget 
in the organization of thought and the 
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growth of meanings, the emphasis on in- 
sight of Gestalt or organismic psychol- 
ogy, that concept of ideas as crystalliza- 
tions out of experience that Froebel 
contributed, Dewey refined and educa- 
tors generally accept today, the findings 
of psychiatry regarding the effect of 
guilt on the integrating personality are 
all utilized in plans for the guidance of 
children in religious living, in growth 
of the God concept, in the approach to 
Jesus during childhood, in prayer, in the 
use of the Bible with children. 

The book seeks in successful fashion 
to reinterpret in terms of the life of the 
child and of family practice theological 
abstractions that are both the heritage 
and the core of the Christian life. 

It challenges parents to share a Chris- 
tian experience with their children. We 
have always known that religion re- 
quired life for its propagation, and yet 
adults have only too often tried to sub- 
stitute telling about religion for this 
essential in nurturing children’s spirits. 

In the reinterpretation of religious 
ideas and practices, Doctor Sherrill is 
far more consistent in following the 
principles of education that he posits than 
most writers in this field. This is true 
though one may differ with his conclu- 
sions regarding the value of the cate- 
chism to even older boys and girls on 
the basis of his own discussion. We re- 
fer to his report of Doctor Myers’ find- 
ings regarding ideas of the Lord’s 
Prayer held by older children and of the 
author’s own excellent discussion of how 
slowly even older children can use sym- 
bolism and abstract generalizations in 
thinking. 

Again the author is too vague in sug- 
gesting just when one may profitably in- 
troduce certain more advanced religious 
ideas with children. While it is wise to 
respect the individual differences of 
children, more help on when children 
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are usually ready to think along certain 
lines and in certain ways, even though 
tentatively suggested, would have greatly 
enhanced the practical values of the 
discussion. This is one of the places at 
which adults so often need help. 

We have spoken of this book as 
planned for parents, and indeed this is 
its primary purpose. ‘Teachers will find 
it a book that they can ill afford to miss. 

ErHet L. SmIrHER. 
Associate Editor, Children’s Publica- 
tions, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Religion for Free Minds. By Juxius 
SEELYE Brxter. New York: 


Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 


THOUGHTFUL religionists have 
learned to respect everything that comes 
from Doctor Bixler’s pen. His work 
bears the badge of courage, judgment, 
and profound insight. The book under 
review is his most comprehensive work 
to date, and deserves the wide recognition 
it is receiving. 

Doctor Bixler sets out to examine and 
defend the basic tenets of liberalism in 
religion. He is aware of the scathing 
denunciations poured on liberalism by 
exponents of self-styled “radical” theolo- 
gies. He admits the truth of some of 
their charges: liberalism is liable to halt 
between two opinions; liberalism usually 
embraces the status quo; liberalism lacks 
“speed and passion,” to use William 
James’ phrase. Even so, he contends 
that, “At its best liberalism means the 
free acceptance of rational beliefs and a 
tolerant effort to bring out the universal 
elements in experience which save us 
from partisan strife.” He believes that 
no civilization can long endure which 
overlooks this deep-lying meaning of 
liberalism. We are perishing for lack 
of its vision today and only loyalty to it 
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can possibly arrest our descent into chaos. 

Doctor Bixler pays special attention to 
two neglected emphases of liberalism: 
its dualism and its conception on process. 
Man is both a phase and a critic of na- 
ture; he not only is conditioned by but 
reflects upon the unending natural proc- 
ess called life. His achievements in 
culture are all attributable to this dual 
capacity. His triumphs and tragedies are 
real because this bifurcation is essentially 
characteristic of his reality. All monis- 
tic approaches to man leave out one side 
or the other: materialism ignores spirit 
and absolute idealism ignores body or 
mechanism. 

The genius of liberalism lies in its 
perception of the fact that these two 
distinct types of reality are always and 
forever phases of one process which con- 
stantly streams into the future. The 
problem of liberalism is to discover ideals 
and goals that will enable mind, reason, 
and spirit more adequately to control 
body, impulse, and mechanism. Various 
liberals have searched in different direc- 
tions. Santayana seeks the answer in 
Beauty, Dewey in Morality, and Royce 
in Truth. The author’s compact critique 
of each of these quests is very valuable. 
His discussion of the complex position of 
William James is most illuminating. 
Truth, for Doctor Bixler, is the most 
inclusive goal and is best fitted to guide 
man to the full development of his 
creative abilities. 

Several searching criticisms must be 
made: 

1. Doctor Bixler says he is a dualist in 
the sense that he makes a special appeal 
to reason not found in experience. ‘Then 
where does he find it? Is it an out- 
growth of experience? Or is it an alien 
importation into experience? ‘The an- 
swer is not forthcoming in this book. 

2. Doctor Bixler’s description of the 
empirical approach to religion is simply 
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inadequate. I wish he had named one 
thinker using this approach who would 
define “God in terms of our highest 
values.” I know of none. Such values 
are incomplete, inadequate tokens of a 
value-structure which stretches far be- 
yond them. Yet they, like signposts, in- 
dicate the direction in which greater 
values lie. 

3- Only confusion can grow out of 
this statement: “Science deals with ma- 
terial data known through sense experi- 
ence. Religion’s data are not material, 
nor do they come through the senses.” 
How, then, can both science and reli- 
gion use reason in dealing with their 
data? On the face of it, reason must 
either be reserved for either science or 
religion or we must admit that their re- 
spective data differ in degree but not in 
kind. 

Haroitp Bostey. 
Mount Vernon Place Methodist Church, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


The Faith We Live. By ALBERT 
Epwarp Day. Nashville: The 
Cokesbury Press. $2.00. 


“One thing that the long varied ex- 
periments of the race have made clear is, 
that there is a world of reality about 
us in which there are powers, insights, 


courage, peace available to faith.” Such 
is the conviction and experience of Doc- 
tor Day, as set forth in this book, the 
substance of which was delivered in 
lectures at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity on the Fondren Foundation. Years 
of thought, prayer, of fellowship with 
God, “search for the permanent reality 
beneath the transient though hallowed 
tradition,” a “quest for the redemptive 
secret of the inescapable Jesus,” and 
how to avail oneself of the resourceful- 
ness of God are all included in this 


treatment of faith. 
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The author speaks to laymen as well 
as to ministers and presents ideas and 
techniques of value in the shop as well 
as in the study. Intensely practical as 
Doctor Day is, he is never superficial, 
hortatory, or simply a reporter of what 
others have written. ‘This is a clear, 
scholarly, and experiential analysis of 
faith and its application to the many 
problems of daily living. 

The first seven chapters are devoted 
to an interpretation of the Bible, not 
as an infallible Book which has become 
to “intelligent men and women a source 
of confusion,” but as an indispensable 
and inexhaustible Book and the chief 
source of the “substance of the Christian 
revelation;” and to his concept of God 
as personal, which he finds more helpful 
than that of growth, power, principle, 
process or cosmic consciousness. In God 
he finds moral discrimination, absolute 
goodness available to faith, and a love 
which ever expresses itself in an eternal 
purpose to redeem and transform human 
life. He is the seeking God, the con- 
quering God, He is our ally who is 
“found not in speculative thought but 
in experience.” In these chapters one 
will find many familiar facts and Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament clothed in 
modern terms derived from a wide study 
of science, psychology, philosophy, and 
literature, and in a diction that glows 
with a rich and varied personal experi- 
ence. 

The last ten chapters define faith as 
commitment to God and as the technique 
for appropriating God, and relates it to 
the needs of daily life—health, money, 
prayer, our deeper selves, human rela- 
tionships, guidance, sin; in short, . our 
total personality. 

A splendid plea is made for sound 
intellectual methods, a disciplined imag- 
ination, a wholehearted commitment to 
God which will result in controlled emo- 
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tions, an invigorated will, renewal of 
moral resources, larger usefulness and 
greater satisfactions in living. Keen 
critical judgments, metaphors derived 
from life, an imagery richly ladened 
with the fruits of studies and human 
contacts, the struggles and victories of 
the speaker mingle on every page. 

The techniques offered at the close 
of each chapter, based on the principles 
he has been enunciating, are most valu- 
able. He points out that they are direc- 
tions, not rules, for the realization of 
peace, power, poise, and wisdom for 
daily living. 

For various reasons we rarely recom- 
mend a book but we heartily commend 
The Faith We Live to all who are in 
search of an appropriating faith, a tech- 
nique for creative living, and the assur- 
ance that God is eager to “operate in all 
the areas of human life” and prove Him- 
self more than equal to every emergency, 
personal or social. 

Joun W. Horrman. 
San Marino, California. 


The Faith By Which the Church 
Lives. By Gerorcia Harkness. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 
$1.50. 


Miss Harkness holds a position of 


unique distinction within American 
Christianity, indeed among the Christian 
churches of the world. She is one of 
a very small company of women who 
have equipped themselves with learning 
and experience to take a full part in the 
issues of theological discussion, and have 
demonstrated their competence among 
the ablest scholars of the Church. This 
distinction has received notable recogni- 
tion. She was the first woman to be 
elected to membership in the American 
Theological Society. She has recently 
been made Professor of Applied The- 
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ology at Garrett Biblical Institute—the 
first woman, it is believed, to hold a 
chair of theology in one of the front 
rank seminaries. ‘Three times within 
two years she was selected to represent 
the American churches in great world 
conferences, at Oxford in 1937, at 
Madras in 1938, and at the special 
consultation under the sponsorship of 
the World Council in the summer of 
1939- 

Her latest book grows largely from 
her participation in these three ecumeni- 
cal gatherings. Its title is borrowed 
directly from Section I of the Madras 
Conference in the drafting of whose 
report Miss Harkness played a major 
role. But this selection is inspired not 
merely by association but by the fact 
that it precisely suggests the aim of her 
book. “We are talking here about a 
faith, not a body of creedal formula- 
tions; about a faith of the Church, not 
just the beliefs of any aggregation of 
well-meaning persons; about the faith 
by which the Church dives, not that by 
which it argues.” 

In a sense, however, the title is slightly 
misleading. Here is no dispassionate and 
balanced exposition of the Church’s for- 
mal beliefs. In both form and content 
the book’s every page declares an in- 
tensely personal confessio fidei. As the 
author notes in introducing the closing 
section, where the main conclusions are 
gathered up in a series of ringing affirma- 
tions, “While I state my own faith, I 
believe it to be also the faith by which 
the Church lives.” 

Indeed, hence spring both the charm 
and the power of the work. She tells 
us how her own convictions have been 
enriched, corrected, enlarged by succes- 
sive contacts with the living faith of 
Christians of other traditions and many 
lands. Then she reveals to us with un- 
common candor, with transparent clarity, 
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with vibrant persuasion the heart of her 
own assurance—the authority of Chris- 
tian belief, the centrality and meaning 
of Christ, the function of the Church, 
the reality of God. 

It is a commonplace that something 
like an ecumenical theology has slowly 
been taking form within Protestantism 
these recent years. It is taking place 
through two complementary processes 
proceeding simultaneously—a series of 
great conferences where Christians from 
every communion and continent have 
sought to formulate unitedly their com- 
mon faith, and a series of individual 
statements in which Christians who have 
shared in the ecumenical discussions are 
redeclaring their faith thus remade. It 
is to the second of these enterprises that 
Miss Harkness makes her contribution. 
She is too profoundly a Protestant to give 
other than her own conviction. But she 
is too great debtor to World Christianity 
to give other than the conviction she 
feels herself to share with all Christians. 
If becoming modesty did not forbid, not 
to speak of publishing exigencies, her 
title-page might bear the caption, “The 
Faith by which Georgia Harkness, Catho- 
lic Protestant, Lives as Loyal Servant of 
the Universal Church of Christ.” 

Henry P. Van Dusen. 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 


And Pilate Said. By Frank Mor- 


ison. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.75. 


“Two destinies reached their supreme 
crises on that dread morning in April, 
A. D. 29, when Pontius Pilate, by one 
solitary judicial act, changed the face 
of history.” 

In this dynamic sentence in the first 
chapter, Frank Morison has stated, in- 
directly at least, his purpose in writing 
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And Pilate Said, for in the development 
of his book he endeavors to make clear 
the significance and the inner meaning 
of this “judicial act” for Pilate, for 
Jesus, and for the world. 

First: He endeavors to give a fair and 
accurate as well as sympathetic portrayal 
of Pontius Pilate, who because of his 
part in the trial and crucifixion of Jesus 
is one of the most despised persons in 
history. Most Christian ministers, as 
well as laymen, know little or nothing 
of Pilate, save what is related in the 
Gospels, and a few well-known legends 
with little or no basis in fact. This book, 
therefore, should be of real value to 
those who wish really to know and un- 
derstand this ill-fated governor and his 
acts. For the author has made an ex- 
haustive study of the histories of the 
first century on the one hand, and of the 
archaeology of Caesarea and Jerusalem 
on the other. In connection with the 


latter, he lays great stress upon the aque- 
ducts which Pilate built to bring water 


into Jerusalem and considers the build- 
ing of them Pilate’s greatest achieve- 
ment. (Our one criticism would be 
that our author has taken far too much 
time and space for this, at least for the 
large majority of his readers.) He thus 
places Pilate against the setting of his 
time, the result being a more favorable 
picture of him than that given by most 
writers, namely, an able and distin- 
guished man, impulsive it is true, yet a 
good average Roman administrator, but 
without the courage of his convictions, 
‘ being always afraid of what Caesar will 
say or do. 

But the second purpose of the book, 
perhaps the main one, is to verify the pic- 
ture of Jesus as drawn by the evangelists, 
especially of the last part of His life, and 
so answer Robert Eisler’s theories of 
Jesus during the last days in Jerusalem, 
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“Was Jesus simply a Jewish revolution- 
ist, arrested and put to death by the 
Roman authorities because of His threat 
to their rule and the peace of their do- 
main?” as Eisler claims, or “Was He the 
fulfiller of prophecy and the Saviour 
of the world, condemned and sentenced 
by His own people who had rejected 
Him—the Roman authorities for politi- 
cal reasons simply carrying out the be- 
hest of the High Priest, the Scribes and 
the Pharisees?” as the Evangelists claim. 

It is the latter theory of universal sac- 
rifice, not local revolution, which Mr. 
Morison advocates, and, it seems to us, 
proves. 

While there is no mistaking what Mr. 
Morison is aiming at, there is no acri- 
mony in his arguments. The book, with 
its graphic description of the journeys 
taken—the trip by air from Rome to 
Palestine via Greece and Egypt, and 
his subsequent journeys and life in Pal- 
estine—together with the striking por- 
trayal of Pilate’s wife, of Caiaphas and 
the other characters involved, as well as 
Pilate himself, is most interesting and 
illuminating. ‘The scenes of those last 
days become more real and vital to all 
who read; for the author has shown un- 
usual skill in reconstructing past events 
and making them live. Yet he has not 
allowed his imagination to run riot, but 
has checked and double-checked his in- 
terpretations by such contemporary wit- 
nesses aS are available, including an 
exhaustive study of Josephus and archae- 
ology, to which reference has been made. 

Finally, the author has shown us the 
value, if not the absolute necessity, of 
pursuing our studies of Bible characters 
and Bible events at the places where they 
occurred, The land and the Book are 
indeed inseparable. So we have the book 
illustrated with fifty-six recent superb 
photographs and five plans, with a very 
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complete bibliography of Pilate legends 
added, which are of themselves of great 
value. 


ALFRED J. SADLER. 
The First Presbyterian Church, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


Spirit and Reality. By Nicoras 
BERDYAEV. ‘Translated from the 
Russian by George Reavey. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$3.00. 


THE reader who enters into Berd- 
yaev’s thinking sympathetically must 
undergo the refreshing process of chal- 
lenging his own more or less stereotyped 
way of looking at things. True, this 
book will try the patience of him who 
likes clear-cut definitions and unwaver- 
ing lucidity. But persistent analysis will 
yield a deeper appreciation of the mean- 
ing and problem of existence. In passing, 
let me recommend for the newcomer 
to Berdyaev the first chapter of Walter 
Horton’s Contemporary Continental 
Theology. 

The synonyms for Spirit in Berdyaev 
are freedom, love, justice, creativity, 
concepts which suggest the underlying 
dynamism and purpose of reality. The 
ever-present spiritual conflict in cosmic 
and personal existence is that between 
freedom and form, or the particularized 
systematization of freedom. As Berd- 
yaev sees it, this underlying struggle is 
exemplified by the opposition of life to 
logical formulations of it, individual 
freedom over against social compulsion, 
God as Creator and the world as crea- 
tion. All rigid monisms, metaphysical 
Absolutism, authoritarian religion, revo- 
lutionary Socialism and Fascism, scien- 
tific mechanism—all are insults to the 
creative freedom which strains to break 
through our flat, three-dimensional 
frameworks. 
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Nevertheless, there is no escape from 
this conflict. For Berdyaev’s freedom 
or spirit is not an abstraction. It is free- 
dom to create, love which must share 
itself. But to create involves objectifi- 
cation; the created cannot be as free as 
the Creator and at the same time limits 
his creativity. Concrete freedom in- 
volves productivity, but its products never 
do it justice and tend in turn to fixate or 
imprison it. ‘Thus Berdyaev says: “The 
object kills spirit. The object is con- 
ventional; it is a symbol rather than a 
reality. . . . In history there is a constant 
clash of two antithetical principles: sub- 
ject, spirit, prime reality, freedom, truth, 
justice, love, humanity are all opposed to 
object, world, external causality, utility, 
adaptability, violence and power” (p. 
189). 

And the catastrophes of history and 
personal experience occur because we 
have never fully realized this interpene- 
trating duality or polarity of existence. 
These logical contradictions are the es- 
sence of existence and we always miss 
prime reality when we try to escape from 
either pole. Hence Berdyaev inveighs 
against one-sided ascetic mysticism and 
pleads for a new, prophetic spiritualism, 
which, aware of the tragic conflict in 
which Spirit is ever engaged, will labor 
incessantly to keep the Spirit untram- 
meled by any deforming legality. “But 
spirit cannot be definitely welded to any 
particular transitory forms of knowledge 
or society” (p. 196). Again: “The 
experience of prophetic spirituality ... 
is a fiery appeal to serve the world and 
humanity, but only on condition of free- 
dom from the world and from social 
dictates” (p. 198). Above all, Christian 
spirituality “should be first and foremost 
a personalistic spirituality, one based upon 
the relation of one man to another, of 
one concrete personality to another” (p. 


180). 
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In a real sense, then, there are two 
kinds of tragedies in the world, and one 
wishes that Berdyaev would distinguish 
them clearly. The first is the tragedy 
which befalls men when their outgrown 
systems are used to frustrate and betray 
the larger spirit which created them. 
This tragedy men must avoid. 

-But there is that other “tragedy,” 
namely, the existential necessity of suf- 
fering and partial frustration which is 
involved in all concrete creativity. Per- 
sonally, I refuse to call this tragedy. 
This creative tension is the pearl of great 
price. ‘To bemoan it is to be unworthy 
of life and to betray an underlying ro- 
mantic wish that life were not thus. 

Peter A. BERToccl. 
Bates College, 
Lewiston, Maine. 


The Gospel of the Kingdom. By 
Freperick C. Grant. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.00. 


THE strange sovereignty of Jesus over 
the soul is one of history’s most amazing 


disclosures. Men often order their lives 
in ways He does not approve, but they do 
so with a disturbing sense of moral un- 
easiness. The fact is that the Jesus of 
history is the Christ of experience—and 
He speaks as an eternal contemporary. 
Jesus was a layman. He was never set 
apart as a priest or rabbi. Though ages 
have passed since He lived in Palestine, 
He is still here ruling by the power of 
truth joined to an infinite love. He 
brings not a system, but a life. “Here 
was one whose mind was wholly set 
upon God, whose will was completely 
one with the will of God, who ‘spake 
as never man spake’ and thought as never 
man thought, because the very center of 
His being was fixed upon the Eternal. 
We cannot define Him; the miracle of 
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His person is something ineffable and 
beyond all definition, even all descrip- 
tion.” 

What was the message of Jesus? Dr. 
Frederick C. Grant in his book, The 
Gospel of the Kingdom, seeks to make 
this clear to our disturbed day. These 
sentences set forth his point of view. 

“The message of Jesus, . . . was purely 
and simply religious. Its fundamental 
presupposition was the ancient theocratic 
principle: God is the King of all the 
earth; God is the true and only King of 
Israel; and yet there are conditions in 
the world—and in Israel—which are in- 
compatible with God’s perfect Reign. 
Hence, in a very true sense, God’s Reign 
must ‘come’: it is not yet fully realized, 
for His will is not yet obeyed perfectly 
upon earth as it is in heaven. ‘These 
evils in the world must be done away 
before God’s Kingship can fully come to 
pass. Men can co-operate in this, as by 
repentance and works of righteousness; 
though they cannot conceivably ‘set up’ 
or ‘bring about’ God’s Reign—God is no 
democratically chosen leader of the uni- 
verse, but its Eternal King, who must 
Himself ‘take His great power and 
reign.’ ””—(pp. 144-145.) 

The highest truth can never be ade- 
quately framed in any form of words. 
It needs the higher reach of character, 
the greater depth of personality. Only 
“the word made flesh” can tell us the 
ultimate truth as to the meaning and 
worth of life. As Marius the Epicurean 
lay dying, he tried to analyze the influ- 
ence of Jesus upon the world. Before 
the end came he saw that by the life of 
Jesus there had been established in the 
world a permanent protest against every 
low and selfish way of living. The 
“proposal of Jesus” is that life is to be 
lived at its best and highest in and for 
the Kingdom of God. This Kingdom 
is both a present reality and a future 
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hope. It is more than an_ inevitable 
event to expect, it is a hope for which 
to work. As hope grows wise it becomes 
a faith that is commanding in motive and 
experience. 

Why does the magnetic needle point 
to the magnetic north? We do not 
know. We do not know what magnet- 
ism is in itself. The spirits of men age 
after age swing toward the Christ. He 
is of cosmic power. He is one with the 
nature or structure of things. That is 
why He holds us. A great many com- 
passes and direction-finders have been 
destroyed in our day—both good and bad. 
But the mysterious attracting power of 
His personality abides, and our spirits are 
unresting until they point to Him. Here 
is a book that will help reconstruct the 
compasses and rebuild the direction-find- 
ers and so point us to His star! Our 
kingdom of hope is in the good news of 
the reign of God. 

Oscar THomas OLson. 
Epworth-Euclid Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Thinking Aloud in War-Time. By 
Leste D. WEATHERHEAD. New 
York: The Abingdon Press. $1.00. 


These Things Abide. Devotional 
Meditations in Dark Days. By 
W. E. Sancster. New York: The 
Abingdon Press, $1.00. 


IF all the thinking—and feeling—for 
which the war is responsible were done 
“aloud,” no ear could stand the resulting 
din. But when, here and there, some sin- 
cere and earnest man, who is honest with 
himself and frank with his hearers, can 
give audible expression to his thought on 
a matter which concerns us all, it may be 
well to turn off the radio, lay down the 
newspaper, and listen. Through this 
book, Thinking Aloud in War-Time, 
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one may listen to such a man as he reveals 
the course of his thought during the past 
twenty-five years on the relation of the 
Christian to war and peace. 

This, in brief, is his story. Early in 
the first World War, being then a youth 
of twenty, he enlisted with the British 
forces in India, serving as a subaltern, 
captain and finally chaplain. At first he 
had no misgivings about his duty as a 
Christian in war—at least in that war. 
But on returning to England in 1922 to 
take up his work as a pastor, he was forced 
to test his convictions in a colder and 
clearer ljght. That war was evil he soon 
became convinced, though he was not sure 
that in some situations it might not be ac- 
cepted as the lesser of two evils. How- 
ever, as pacifist agitation became more 
intense in England, the “beastliness” of 
war as he had observed it began to bulk 
so much larger in his mind that he shifted 
by degrees to the extreme pacifist position 
and eventually signed the Pacifist Pledge 
“never to sanction war again.” But that 
was not the end of the story. The threat 
of Hitler to the peace of Europe disturbed 
his thought, and compelled him to review 
his decision and at length to tear up his 
Pledge. 

The opening chapter brings the story 
to this point. The other eight deal with 
the considerations which produced his re- 
cantation. In the present state of the 
world he had to admit that force must be 
used where nothing else could restrain the 
armed aggressor. Writing at the close 
of 1939, he held that Britain and France 
had the same duty to stop Hitler that they 
would have in hanging a pirate. “If in 
our home-town a madman did a millionth 
part of the harm Hitler has done in 
Europe, we should feel that the police 
ought to restrain him.”’ “War is the near- 
est approximation we can make to police 
action in the present emergency, and the 
only way available to hinder the spread 
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of international crime.” Christ said 
nothing about war; His emphasis was all 
on doing good, but to stand by and do 
nothing when other people were suffer- 
ing, “would not that win His condemna- 
tion?” Hence, though killing is wrong, 
it may be right to use extreme force to 
keep Nazis from killing Poles! The argu- 
ment might have been developed further 
had it been written in the light of the fires 
which the Nazis have since lighted in 
Norway, the Low Countries and France! 

What then is the Christian Church to 
do about war? Its clear duty is to major 
on its arduous and tedious task of making 
men over, so that they shall everywhere 
be those “men of good will” to whom the 
angels of the Advent proclaimed Peace 
on Earth. Even in war-time the Church 
can preach against hate, and should oppose 
bitterness and despair. Indeed, the note 
of despair is never sounded in this book. 
The preacher has faith that “God can 
vindicate himself.” 

The final chapter of Mr. Weather- 
head’s vital volume discusses the “values 
that war cannot touch.” ‘This is the sole 
theme of Mr. Sangster’s These Things 
Abide, which is a sequence of war-time 
sermons preached to thronged congrega- 
tions in Central Hall, Westminster, since 
September last. They are designed to 
steady the nerves and stiffen the courage 
of heavy-hearted people. They had 
groped their way through blacked-out 
streets, and while they listened to the min- 
ister’s words their ears were strained to 
catch the sound of the sirens. Mr. Sang- 
ster’s problem was that which most 
preachers now must face each week: How 
can I help these distressed and fearful 
folk, worried by their painful economic 
plight and filled with forebodings of na- 
tional disaster? How shall I lift their 
thought from the shocking press and radio 
bulletins? To what great rock can I 
point them in whose shadow weary souls 


may find rest? What eternal verities 
can withstand the hurricane whose sweep 
has scrapped treaties, engulfed nations 
both small and great, and torn from their 
moorings so many of the legal and moral 
sanctions of civilization? What can the 
preacher say to a congregation whose 
minds are still shaken by that rushing 
mighty wind? In this small volume one 
of the most popular of English preachers 
has sought to fortify his hearers against 
the influence of times that not only try 
men’s souls but are sapping and under- 
mining Christian faith. It is not a 
“Cheerio” broadcast. It has far more to 
recommend than a hilarious exhortation 
to 


“Pack up your troubles in your old kit bag 
And smile, smile, smile!” 


It soberly offers devotional meditations 
for dark days. Not ignoring current 
events, which can scarcely be banished 
from the pulpit entirely, it goes back con- 
tinually to the old gospel, and “offers 
eternal truth on the background of -the 
temporal scene.” It seeks to avoid “the 
shallowness of mere topicality while aim- 
ing to meet the deeper needs of men and 
women who are watching for the wings 
of enemy planes.” Mr. Sangster’s style, 
as American and British sermon-readers 
already know, is eminently readable. It is 
popular in the best sense, lucid, and rich in 
fresh illustrations from everyday life. 


James R. Joy. 
New York City. 


For the Healing of the Nations. By 
Henry P. Van Dusen. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00. 


Ir was Christian statesmanship of the 
highest order that arranged an adequate 
visit of the author to mission lands. To 
them he and his wife gave eight months. 
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In him they had one of the most winsome 
personalities among the Christian leaders 
of the world, one whose scholarship and 
leadership are everywhere recognized. 
The book is largely the story of what he 
brought away. 

The author seems to have begun with 
a lower than average estimate of the 
value of the Christian movement in 
mission lands. Church leaders in mis- 
sions and particularly women leaders 
have not been thinking that effectiveness 
was disappearing. “They may have been 
thinking there is a decline of interest 
and an insufficient church contribution 
in a period of strain, but such thoughts 
could be attributable to their own un- 
appeasable appetite for mission advance. 

Be that as it may, no revival meeting 
would have witnessed a more immediate 
and complete conversion than was ex- 
perienced by the author. Within twenty 
pages of the beginning of the book, there 
appear descriptions of thrills over mis- 
sionary successes. The Van Dusens pur- 
posely began their intensive observations 
in isolated places in the East Indies, the 
portrayals of which are some of the best 
travel descriptions to appear for some 
time. 

Penetrating reports are made of the 
conditions in the various countries which 
were visited. Japan still suffers from 
the isolation of long centuries and is 
destined for a bitter future. Kagawa 
conceives his task in these neurotic war 
times to be a prophet of a fairer Japan 
than a disavower of a misguided na- 
tional adventure. The parents and pros- 
pective husbands desire that Japanese 
girls shall be trained exclusively in home 
economics and music rather than in his- 
tory and the humanities. In India the 
fever of nationalism and of confidence 
in its early realization burns high; with 
many Indian Christians it receives the 
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most ardent allegiance, and quite ex- 
tensively the Christian cause is accorded 
a secondary loyalty. 

As a gathering of Christ’s followers 
out of every race and land, Madras is 
esteemed to be the most truly ecumenical 
conference in the history of Christen- 
dom. A quotation from part one of the 
report of section one is indicative of the 
immense ability of the personnel of that 
conference. It dates the Christian ad- 
vance up to this time. For unnumbered 
millions of our humanity, there is no 
slightest hope of release from disease, 
ignorance, superstition, save in the com- 
ing of Christianity among them. ‘The 
quality of the people being reached in 
some countries is indicated in that, though 
only one per cent of the population is 
Christian, they include one in six in 
China’s “Who’s Who.” It has become 
apparent that a mission station requires 
a hospital, a school and a church. The 
potential universality of Christianity 
has been demonstrated. Doctor Van 
Dusen found that the Biblical theology 
that was being taught in an isolated sta- 
tion in Batavia could be taken as a model 
for the ecumenical theology of a much- 
desired United Christendom. If the 
proposals for the preparation of the min- 
istry which were made at Madras become 
the practice, theological education among 
the younger churches would be in ad- 
vance of present standards among the 
older churches. The high education of 
women alone justifies the worth of 
Christian missions. 

Dean Van Dusen is aware that his pic- 
ture may seem to be overdrawn in favor 
of missions, and he insists that his is a 
conscientious attempt to be realistic. 

Joun W. LancDALE. 
Book Editor of the 
Methodist (Episcopal) Church. 
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Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758). A 
Biography. By Ora EvizaBETH 
Winstow. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $3.50. 


One of the certain legacies which a 
great man bequeaths to those who follow 
him is that of. interpreting the signifi- 
cance of his life. Succeeding generations 
have not been derelict in their efforts to 
fulfill this responsibility in regard to 
Jonathan Edwards. Few phases of the 
career of this mighty Puritan have been 
ignored. Biographies of him have been 
by no means lacking. ‘The first full- 
length one, which appeared in 1830, was 
written by his great-grandson, Sereno 
Edwards Dwight. Fifty years ago Dr. 
A. V. G. Allen, the biographer of Phil- 
lips Brooks, published a notable study of 
Edwards which most of us were once 
taught to regard as the final word. The 
present volume, however, is the third 
life of Edwards to appear since 1930, 
the others being Henry Bamford Parkes’ 
popular and brilliant Jonathan Edwards: 
The Fiery Puritan and Arthur C. Mc- 
Giffert’s scholarly and illuminating Jona- 
than Edwards. Yet no reader of the 
present volume will feel the slightest 
need of justifying its existence. It 
speaks for itself with clarity and force. 
It is a substantial, well-grounded, com- 
prehensively annotated work. Along 
with this it is rich in historical insight 
and human interest. 

The few negative criticisms to which 
the book is open have to do with minor 
matters. In dealing with the contro- 
versy in the church at Northampton oc- 
casioned by Edwards’ charging some of 
the young people of the parish with read- 
ing indecent literature, previous biogra- 
phers have not been certain as to the 
particular unedifying books in which 
these youth indulged. Here Miss Win- 
slow is very definite in her statements but 


does not give the source of her informa- 
tion. Her certainty naturally arouses 
curiosity in this regard. Whitefield is 
made to appear to rather bad advantage 
in these pages, although there is undoubt- 
edly another side to the picture. Some 
confusion to the reader might have been 
obviated if the book had given a list of 
the children of Jonathan and Sarah Pier- 
pont Edwards, as one looks in vain for 
this information in the other recent bi- 
ographies. 

Although Miss Winslow does not 
neglect the theology of Edwards, her 
book is primarily a biography rather than 
a study of his intellectual background 
and teachings. Neither does she commit 
the mistake, to which many biographers 
are prone, of sacrificing her subject to 
his background. Such a work, of course, 
gives the reader a clearer understanding 
of the deeper currents of the life of the 
New England of the first half of the 
eighteenth century. This, however, is 
incidental. Miss Winslow does not for- 
get that she is writing about Jonathan 
Edwards rather than the age in which 
he lived. It becomes evident to the 
reader that in spite of his great fame 
Edwards had some serious limitations as 
a preacher, especially in his failure to 
connect his homiletics with matters of 
everyday life. Moreover, that he now 
and then showed a pitiable lack of skill 
in dealing with people cannot be denied. 
Although these aspects of the life of this 
great protagonist of the iron-bound Cal- 
vinism of colonial New England are not 
to be minimized, the author’s treatment 
of him is absolutely fair and entirely 
sympathetic. We have here a biography 
which represents the golden mean be- 
tween the old-fashioned plaster-saint 
school and the modern “debunking” 
species. The author has done her work 
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with skill and felicity and has produced a 
book of noteworthy importance. 

Lewis H. CuRIsMAN. 
West Virginia Wesleyan College. 


Desert Democracy. By Roy L. 
SmirH. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. $1.50. 


Our own tragedies are acutely our 
own, but they are not ultimate in the 
universe. While aeroplanes drop bombs 
on helpless civilians, and the total war 
blazes into incomprehensible destruction, 
and suffering twists the lives of so many 
innocent persons, how can we recover 
perspective? 

One form of rescue is found in his- 
torical mindedness, If great ideas now 
threatened have a long history, and if 
men have felt impelled, in their best 
hours, to seek to establish certain meth- 
ods of life, then we may find ways to 
continue their efforts, even in the midst 
of danger. Historical mindedness res- 
cues us from hysterical mindedness. 

But the historical method is often un- 
interesting. It is crammed with facts 
but lacking in romance. It has logic 
without motivation. Desert Democracy 
has the advantage of detachment born 
of the “long look” and at the same time 
an interesting, even exciting style. We 
need this book as an anodyne to despera- 
tion. 

In the first breath-taking glimpse of 
Sinai, and the stirring words of the 
majestic Moses, “and man became a 
living soul,” Ezra ben Adab “knew him- 
self for what he was—a man, freeborn, 
made in the image of God, akin to divin- 
ity, and endowed with a spirit and per- 
sonality that marked him and set him 
apart from all other creatures!” Ezra 
lifts his head as if with a new-found 
dignity, and with mighty strides goes 
out to stand alone in the presence of 
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Jehovah, and to say, “If it be true that 
every man is made in the image of God, 
then it must also be true that no man 
was ever born with the right to lay a lash 
on another man’s back.” 

“With this utterance,” says Doctor 
Smith, “the seeds of democracy were 
germinated.” 

This idea, struggling for existence 
in our stormful generation, has in it the 
essence of every great effort of high re- 
ligion. It is the most pressing problem 
of today, and the answer to it comprises 
the hope or the doom of cultural civili- 
zation for tomorrow. 

Preachers have wanted Biblical bases 
for pulpit interpretations. Here they 
will find them. Any minister can give 
his people the age-old, sacred words of 
the children of ancient Israel, and 
through the dramatic struggle, the holy 
hopes, the great aspirations and the 
mighty convictions of the past, he can 
bring strong motivations for worthy ac- 
tion in the present. 

This book is an answer to church 
school teachers of Old ‘Testament 
courses. “How can I make the Bible 
real for young people?” is the question 
asked so often. In Desert Democracy 
the answer is given. Any youth would 
welcome the opportunity to belong to 
the heroic line of Elijah. “Rugged by 
nature and trained by the rigors of the 
mountains, Elijah was molded for 
heroic work. Little did he care that 
he might be called ‘unpatriotic’ by those 
who lived because they complimented 
the king. Righteousness came before 
diplomacy in his scale of values... 
therefore he faced the king, not as a 
cringing subject begging for a favor, 
but as an ambassador of God, sent to 
call a guilty monarch to account for his 
crimes against the people. Elijah stood 
as a regal soul with but one loyalty, and 
that to duty. . . . In the name of God, 
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Ahab met a power greater than anything 
else in all the world, a religion that 
cared.” 

Desert Democracy is a book for lay 
readers. Every lover of the Bible whose 
faithful reading has not always been 
rewarding in bringing satisfaction or 
understanding, will find in this book a 
new floodlight on a great era in Biblical 
history. Nothing in fiction will capture 
or hold the reader more completely than 
this historical interpretation in dramatic 
language. 

Its chapter headings describe the swift, 
many-centuried movement toward gov- 
ernment by consent of the governed, and 
toward the recognition that man is a 
child of God and therefore of ultimate 
worth. Here they are—“An Old Decla- 
ration of Independence,” “The Consent 
of the Governed,” “Paganism and Pov- 
erty,” “The First Protest,” “Black- 
listed,” “A Prophet in Politics,” “The 
Death of a Nation,” “The Separation 
of Church and State.” 

Gibeah seems to be a living person, 
standing at the top of four thousand 
years of struggle, and speaking to today. 
“My Child,’ he says, speaking to 
Maadiah, “you are a Hebrew. We are 
a peculiar people. . . . Jehovah has 
chosen us. . . . Moses taught us that all 
men are made in the image of God.... 
We must tell the world. . . . No more 
lashes. . . . We are brothers. . . . They 
may take our money.... They may... 
even kill our bodies . . . but our souls 
belong to God.” 

Desert Democracy has struggled to 
existence in the soul of a spokesman of 
God. It has burned to a bright flame in 
the lives of devoted leaders and brave 
people. It has to be completed in the 
days to come, through as much insight, 
consecration, and action. ‘This book 
will help. Dr. Roy L. Smith has written 
about the prophets of an old world, with 
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the spirit of a prophet of a new world. 
Haroxp C. Case. 
Elm Park Methodist Church, 


Scranton, Pennsylvania. 


The Book of Revelation. By Ernest 
F. Scorr. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


Havinc long held a foremost place 
among New Testament scholars, Doctor 
Scott gives us, in his latest book, a work 
of extraordinary value. Seldom, if ever, 
has the Apocalypse been presented with 
such a unique combination of sound learn- 
ing and spiritual insight as these pages 
reveal, 

No small part of the importance of 
the book is its timeliness. The Revela- 
tion was written for a time of crisis. 
In times of crisis men have always sought 
its light. In our day of fear, confusion 
and discouragement they are turning to 
it again. It is highly desirable, there- 
fore, that it shall have competent inter- 
preters lest its light be darkness and a 
worse confusion come to readers who 
might otherwise strive, unguided, to re- 
solve its many intricate difficulties. 

In spite of his precise, careful, critical 
approach Doctor Scott has limned the 
panorama of Revelation with broad 
brush-strokes. The sevenfold structure 
of the Apocalypse which has interested 
scholars like Moulton so deeply, and the 
not unimportant significance of number 
which has intrigued many writers, are 
little stressed. In fact, our author has 
avoided much that has been carefully 
worked over by others; the expansion of 
ideas which others have only hinted and 
the fruit of his own investigation and 
reflection are his chief concern. Wher- 
ever the truth is clear he speaks with 
authority, where it is less clear his 
method is explorative yet highly sug- 
gestive. 
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Doctor Scott treats his subject under 
five main divisions: “Origin and Pur- 
pose”; “The Drama of Revelation,” 
which presents a swift analysis of the 
contents of the Apocalypse; “Doctrine 
in Revelation,” in which John’s theology 
and its relation to that of other New 
Testament writers forms a fascinating 
study; “The Permanent Message”; and 
“Revelation as Literature.” 

Those who know the workings of 
Doctor Scott’s mind will expect a certain 
element of the provocative, nor will they 
be disappointed. He asserts, and repeats, 
that Revelation is no longer a “mysteri- 
ous” book. He says, in speaking of 
John’s conception of Christ, “It is doubt- 
ful whether He is regarded as in any full 
sense divine. He acts in the name and 
with the power of God and is enthroned 
beside Him, but this seems to be in token 
of His exaltation and His worthiness of 
supreme reward, not by reason of an 
inherent divine nature” (p. 116). He 
says it is “impossible” that the Apocalypse 
and the Fourth Gospel should have come 
from the same author (p. 145). State- 
ments like these, and several others, will 
bear looking into, but whether admissible 
or not they serve the useful purpose of 
keeping the reader broad awake. 

One is amazed by the amount of im- 
portant material which has been packed 
into these one hundred eighty-eight pages 
without once sacrificing lucidity to con- 
densation. The book is a “must” for 
every minister’s shelf and even the way- 
faring man will find here very much 
to make the crooked straight and the 
rough places plain. Let one among a 
score of equally quotable passages speak 
some of the many excellencies of the 
work. “The old cathedrals were so 
built that on occasion they might be 
turned into fortresses. “Those who had 
been accustomed to meet in them for 
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quiet devotion could in time of war take 
refuge behind their strong walls, and de- 
fend themselves manfully against the 
invader until help came. The Book of 
Revelation gives something of this char- 
acter to the New Testament. Our Chris- 
tian faith, as we know it from these 
writings, has two sides, both of which are 
necessary. It sustains and comforts us on 
the journey of life; and also in the day 
of trial it is our stronghold, in which we 
can withstand all foes and wait for the 
Deliverer” (p. 154). 

DaniEL RussELL. 
Rutgers Presbyterian Church, 
New York City. 


Remaking Life: A Challenge to the 
Christian Church. By ALBERT W. 
BEAvVEN. Nashville: The Cokes- 
bury Press. $2.00. 


Protestantism’s Challenge. By Con- 
RAD HENRY MoeHtmAn. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 


THE six chapters of Remaking Life 
were the Cole Lectures for 1939, given 
before the faculty and students of Van- 
derbilt University and entirely worthy 
of so demanding a Foundation, so learned 
an audience and so eminent a lecturer. 
The fact that they were written to be 
heard gives them a fluid and appealing 
style and high interest content. ‘They 
illustrate most happily the secret (or 
secrets) of Doctor Beaven’s outstanding 
power and verve. A sure insight into 
the minds of his hearers, a pragmatic re- 
lation to life situations, a wide com- 
mand of contributory literature, rare 
felicity in illustration, and warm move- 
ment all combine to make these lectures 
as readable as Doctor Beaven’s sermons 
and addresses are unfailingly “hearable.” 

His theses are stated in the first para- 
graph of the second chapter. It is his 
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conviction, he says, “that the period of 
rather easy-going popularity which, in 
America, the Church has enjoyed for 
the past fifty years is over, and that we 
face a time of vigorous criticism, if not 
of actual attack.” “The real element 
of strength which will enable the Church 
to survive this opposition . . . lies not 
mainly in the size of organizations cre- 
ated, but in the quality of life which the 
Church can produce.” “. . . the power 
of Christianity to create quality in the 
character of people is best proved by its 
ability to change the direction of men’s 
lives toward the purpose and will of 
God. .. .” The lectures are the strong, 
luminous and many-faceted development 
of these key sentences. 

Ours is a rough world and needs a 
strong Church. Its strength will be 
tested by its power to remake life. We 
are pagan, but discontented. Our cur- 
rent philosophies are self-defeating. 
Nothing superficial will satisfy. Life 
can be changed. Doctor Beaven draws 


as strongly upon psychiatry as upon the 
purely religious technique to document 


and illustrate this contention. Evangel- 
ism is not outmoded but it needs redefi- 
nition and should take advantage of the 
help it can now secure from contempo- 
raneous sources. 

The function of the pulpit in this 
life-changing process is crucial, continu- 
ing. This chapter is rich with the 
author’s teaching, experience, observation, 
and sure homiletic instinct—a master 
preacher sharing his matured convictions 
with his fellow-craftsmen. Life is 
equally remade by and through its fel- 
lowships. ‘Then again, Doctor Beaven 
draws upon our contemporaneous knowl- 
edge of group psychology. We need in- 
struction in social Christianity. The 
churches themselves must socialize their 
denominational inheritances. Love is 
the supreme socializing power. There is 
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in all friendship in the highest levels a 
mystic quality in which all fellowship is 
made perfect. The “Christian cause” 
supplies today the challenge which should 
give its noblest meanings to life and 
integrate our confused and fragmentary 
enterprises. ‘The Church has the Cause 
and the Leader: as yet it lacks the vision. 
It is entangled in its own institutional- 
ism. It has not yet set the banner of the 
Kingdom above its own lesser standards. 
The Church is challenged to make the 
cause of the Kingdom its supreme and 
sacrificial devotion. “We were not 
meant to wait and wait, to be afraid and 
timorous in a great time.” 

On the whole a glowing and stimu- 
lating book (and, incidentally, printed, 
made and bound with the artistic care 
which the Cokesbury Press gives to all its 
publications). 


Doctor Moehlman’s thesis is not ade- 
quately indicated by its title, Protestant- 
ism’s Challenge, and still less by the 
jacket characterization. ‘The last para- 
graph of the first chapter probably re- 
veals, in and between its lines, the 
author’s motif: “When Protestantism 
abandons its insistence upon candor, hon- 
esty and truth, it forfeits its right to 
continue. When Protestantism resorts 
to allegorical or ‘symbolizing’ interpre- 
tation to escape from its dilemma, such 
palpable insincerity destroys its soul... . 
When Protestantism returns to literalism, 
it must live in contradiction to the con- 
temporary culture. When Protestantism 
adopts a formula in the interest of ob- 
scurantism, the formula soon fades away 
because of its inadequacy, or produces 
further schism because of its implica- 
tions.” 

It is high time someone with Doctor 
Moehlman’s weight of scholarship said 


.just that, for these are exactly the things 
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the spokesmen for contemporaneous Prot- 
estantism are doing. 

Those sentences assume that in the 
field of religious thought, Protestantism’s 
raison @étre is its devotion to “candor, 
honesty and truth.” Doctor Moehlman, 
I take it, would hardly maintain that 
even in its most candid, honest and truth- 
ful moments Protestantism has overdone 
such devotion. He does assume that the 
intellectual mandate of Protestantism— 
still in the field of religion—compels it 
to a quality of thinking which is just 
now sadly to be sought. And that in its 
endeavor to escape the difficulties of 
which a critical examination of its in- 
heritances has made it more or less con- 
scious, it is in danger of ceasing to be 
intellectually respectable. This he calls 
the “Protestant predicament.” (Except 
for its misleading alliteration, that would 
be the better title for the work.) 

The logic of what follows must be 
sought in the author’s own mind. In 
two hundred and fifty pages, astound- 
ingly documented, Doctor Moehlman is 
actually tracing the abyss (I know no 
more restrained word) which now exists 
—and is widening—between the mind 
of the critical scholar, in half a dozen 
religious fields, and the positions and 
presentations of most preaching and a 
deal of religious writing. “The author 
does not, in so many words, thus confess 
his purpose. But this is the thrust of the 
book and its undergirding unity. Natu- 
rally, Doctor Moehlman’s method is the 
historian’s method. He traces across the 
centuries the genesis and development of 
the outstanding phases of the Protestant 
inheritance. Its fundamental creeds, the 
“myth” of apostolic succession, its con- 
ceptions of the Church and their New 
Testament sources, and its administra- 
tions and definitions of the sacraments 
are all thus examined with an authority 
and resource of scholarship only a 
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scholar of the first rank can command. 

He would himself admit that his point 
of departure is his chair in Colgate- 
Rochester with its inheritances and im- 
plications, but that does not affect his 
dispassionate detachment. He is as criti- 
cal of Baptist positions as of Anglo- 
Catholic positions. In addition he ex- 
amines the bases of all Christian faith 
in the historicity of the New Testament 
sources. 

The result is arresting. Here is the 
scholar’s Protestantism and the con- 
temporaneous “religious complex” side 
by side. Doctor Moehlman evidently 
thinks they must be reconciled; that con- 
temporaneous Protestantism must go to 
the scholar and not. the scholar to the 
obscurantist, the emotionalist and the 
facile contriver of compromises. He 
does not believe that a solid structure of 
a united Church or an effective Christi- 
anity can be built upon any other founda- 
tion. Truth, candor and _ intellectual 
What 


honesty challenge Protestantism. 


shall the answer be? 

The reviewer ventures to suggest that 
the entire fabric of inherited religion is 
thus challenged, and that the lack of any 
candid and honest recognition of it is 
the strangest phenomenon in current the- 
ologies. The abyss between the mind of 
the historian and the critical student of 
religious development is there. The fu- 
ture of religion for honest, candid and 
truth-loving minds depends upon the 
resolution of the challenge. Protestant- 
ism meets it first, naturally, being by its 
genius vulnerable as Catholicism is not. 
So much the more vital, therefore, its 
responsibility. Doctor Moehlman_ has 
rendered honest thinking an invaluable 
service in this book. 

Garus GLENN ATKINS. 
North Marshfield, 
Massachusetts. 
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Professor Lyman’s article, “Christian 
Faith and the Present Crisis,” was given 
as the annual address at the Commence- 
ment exercises of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, on May twenty- 
first of the current year. It was his fare- 
well message to the Seminary community, 
including the graduating class, since his 
retirement from his professorship takes 
place at the close of the academic year. 


” 


“T Believe in Peace,” the article by 
Gerald Heard, was delivered on the E. T. 
Earl Foundation under the auspices of 
The Pacific School of Religion of Berke- 
ley, California. 


. 


The editor of a well-established high- 
grade and successful American magazine 
once said: “We are not trying to publish a 
magazine that will please the greatest pos- 
sible number of people, but to find the 
greatest possible number of people who 
want the kind of magazine we propose 
to publish.” 


According to Dr. F. Townley Lord, 
if we believe that God works through 
human minds and in the measure made 
possible by human wills, we should not 
pray “O God, stop the war,” but rather 
“O God, send out Thy spirit of light and 
truth that men, turning unto Thee, may 
stop it.” 


e 7 . ° 7 


In reviewing the literature of last year, 
The Times Literary Supplement notes 
that, whether by way of reaction to the 
shadow of war or because there has been 
a definite movement towards a religious 


revival, the output of religious books dur- 
ing the last 6 months of 1939 was ex- 
ceptionally great. 


Dr. James Black suggests that, in these 
days of distress and violence, Christians 
should turn more and more to the daunt- 
less revelations of St. John in Patmos. 
They were written for a world in agony, 
and the center of his prophecy was that 
all afflicted and puzzled Christians should 
see the door opened in heaven and God 
on his throne. 


Professor John Baillie, of Edinburgh, 
a member of the Editorial Board of 
RELIGION IN Lire, has gone to France 
to take up the job of directing the re- 
ligious and educational activities of the 
Y. M. C. A. with the B. E. F. 

In the last war, Professor Baillie was 
in France for four years with the Y. M. 
C. A. in connection with their educational 
work. In the last two years of the war 
that developed into a very large educa- 
tional organization, of which Professor 
Baillie was Deputy Director of Edu- 
cation in the lines of Communication, 
with Sir Henry Hadow (and, afterwards, 
Sir Graham Balfour) as Director. 


It is half a century since Governor 
William Bross of Illinois established at 
Lake Forest University a foundation de- 
signed to stimulate the production of im- 
portant works in defense of the Christian 
religion. Awards have been made from 
this fund from time to time, approxi- 
mately once in a decade. ‘The most re- 
cent competition brought 214 manuscripts 
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from thirty-one states and nine foreign 
countries. The name of the successful 
competitor, Dr. Harris Franklin Rall, of 
Evanston, Illinois, Professor of Christian 
Doctrine in Garrett Biblical Institute, 
was announced on June 9. Doctor Rall’s 
subject was “Christianity: An Inquiry 
Into Its Nature and Truth.” The prize 
of $15,000 is one of the richest in the 
literary world, next to the Nobel awards. 
Professor Rall is a graduate of Iowa State 
University, Yale Divinity School and 
Halle-Wittenberg. He was a pastor in 
New Haven and Baltimore and President 
of Iliff School of Theology, Denver, 
Colorado. He is the author of numerous 
theological works, and is a valued con- 
tributor to RELIGION IN LIFE. 


“Literature is the most humane and 
intimate of all the arts. It comes closest 
to the common life of man. Good books 
help us to understand our own hearts. 
They open the world to us. They are re- 
vealers and interpreters, friends and coun- 
sellors. ‘They liberate us, at least for a 
little while, from the slavery of time and 
space. And while the other arts in their 
perfection are not always accessible to 
those who are not rich in this world’s 
goods, the best literature is usually the 
cheapest. . . .”——-Henry Van Dyke. 


Some twenty years ago the antiquated 
and somewhat run-down system of minis- 
terial training for Methodist Episcopal 
ministers of deficient academic prepara- 
tion was revamped and Dr. Allan Mac- 
Rossie, a highly trained scholar of excep- 
tional administrative gifts, was made 
Educational Director. The results have 
been revolutionary, and the methods 
which he introduced have been adopted by 
other denominations. A unique feature 
has been the year-end session of a “Col- 
lege of Preachers,” at Evanston, Illinois, 


RELIGION IN LIFE 


where a hundred or more of the local 
leaders in ministerial education were 
brought together for an intensive study of 
some fundamental religious theme under 
the inspiring direction of lecturers from 
the chief communions of the United 
States and Canada. Printed copies of the 
lectures were distributed to every Meth- 
odist pastor. Though Doctor MacRossie 
has recently passed on, the organization of 
which he was the originator is now firmly 
established and will function throughout 
The Methodist Church. 


The Olin Library of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity issues a brochure about books that 
is highly esteemed and eagerly read. In 
an evaluation of recent books first place 
is given to Carl Van Doren’s biography of 
Benjamin Franklin. Most people would 
be inclined to accord that distinction to 
Carl Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln: The 
War Years. Interestingly, the University 
is giving the degree of Doctor of Litera- 
ture to Sandburg and it is understood that 
it was the first University to extend that 
honor, which has now been multiplied 
several times. 


The Drama of Our Religion (A. 


Graham Baldwin. Oxford University 
Press. $1.80) will find its way into the 
classrooms of many secondary schools. 
Its outstanding feature is the clear way 
in which it links Bible times with col- 
lateral history. Repeated references to 
The Green Pastures, This Believing 
World, Wells’ Outline of History, Stud- 
dert Kennedy, date the book, and indicate 
its sources are literary rather than authori- 
tative Biblical scholarship. The inter- 
pretation of Jesus as Son of Man and Son 
of God, the highest expression of the 
Mind and Purpose of God, is drawn from 
John Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga. 

An ardent Christian believer will be 





BOOKISH BREVITIES 


likely to think that the acceptance of the 
Christian faith is allowed to be more 
optional than the Scriptures warrant. To 
this the author would doubtless answer 
that indoctrination is not accepted by the 
students of today, and it is for younger 
students the book is evidently written. 


To counteract a disposition to reduce 
the support of British public libraries as 
a war economy, the following appeal has 
been issued, signed by prominent men, 
among whom are Arthur Eddington, 
John Masefield, Gilbert Murray, J. B. 
Priestley, Archbishop Temple: 

“Books are needed now more urgently 
than ever, partly to give the mental re- 
freshment which is at present the only 
holiday many people can afford or ob- 
tain, but mainly to provide the knowl- 
edge, understanding and inspiration which 
are absolutely essential to the survival of 
Democracy.” 


Financed by a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, Princeton University 
has made a thorough study of the influence 
of the radio as compared with that of read- 
ing. The study has verified the immense 
size of the radio audience and also that 
reading increases proportionately with 
educational opportunity and even with 
economic levels. The suggestibility of 
the radio is in reverse, as is also the quan- 
tity of the listening in reference to the 
quality of the program. Yet a comparison 
with library reports substantiates that the 
radio increases the total amount of the 
reading of books and that such reading is 
more successful in conveying meaning 
than is listening to the radio. 


In The Church and the Political Prob- 
lem of Our Day by Karl Barth (Charles 
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Scribner’s Sons, $1.00) appears this strong 
statement: 

“Inside the domains of National So- 
cialism, no one in any place or on any day 
has any safeguard against arrest, being 
thrown into prison, tortured, put to death 
and finally handed back to his family as 
the contents of an ash urn. And all 
this at the hands of courts without any 
public responsibility, without accusation, 
examination, control or appeal—simply at 
the hands of an excited mob or unauthor- 
ized alleged representative of the ‘will of 
the people.’ ” 

Barth, who at one time supported the 
National Socialist Movement, now de- 
clares it must be destroyed or it will de- 
stroy true Christianity. 


Dr. Allan A. Hunter of the Mount 
Hollywood Congregational Church, Los 
Angeles, sent a copy of his book Three 
Trumpets Sound to Albert Schweitzer. 
He received a grateful acknowledgment 
in which the recipient wrote: “I have felt 
linked with Kagawa and Gandhi. I am 
sorry I know them only by correspond- 
ence. When they were in Europe, I was 
not there. Will I ever have the joy of 
shaking hands with them? Our world is 
in a terrible plight from not knowing the 
things of the spirit, from not knowing the 
ideal of the Kingdom of God. When 
as a child I first heard of the Kingdom of 
God, I was profoundly moved. And 
always have I carried the thought in my 
heart. I consider myself happy to be able 
to serve this Kingdom with thoughts and 
activities. Some day these thoughts will 
take root anew in the hearts of men. 
It is this certitude which gives me the 
courage to live in this day so terrifying 
to pass through.” 


. 


In the days when writers lived by the 
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gifts of wealthy patrons, there was much 
obvious disregard of the rights of owner- 
ship in creative writing. Royalties are 
modern. The charter of liberty for all 
who live by the pen is Samuel Johnson’s 
letter to the Earl of Chesterfield; under 
date of February 7, 1755, he wrote: 


“My Lord:—I have been lately in- 
formed by the proprietor of The 
World that two papers, in which my 
Dictionary is recommended to the 
public, were written by your Lord- 
ship. Seven years, my Lord, 
have now passed since I waited in your 
outward rooms, or was repulsed from 
your door; during which time I have 
been pushing on my work through 
difficulties, of which it is useless to com- 
plain, and have brought it at last to the 
verge of publication, without one act 
of assistance, one word of encourage- 
ment, or one smile of favor. Such 
treatment I did not expect for I have 
never had a Patron before. . . . The 
notice of which you have been pleased 
to take of my labours, had it been early 
had been kind; but it has been delayed 
till I am indifferent, and cannot en- 
joy it; till I am solitary, and cannot 
impart it; till I am known, and do not 
er 
Dr. Johnson did not dedicate his Dic- 

tionary to the Earl; and in the book he 
set this down as explanation of the word 
“patron”: 


“Commonly a wretch who supports 
with insolence and is paid with 
flattery.” 


RELIGION IN LIFE 


From that charming book, The Log 
of a Lame Duck (Audrey Alexandra 
Brown. The Macmillan Company. 
$2.00) we quote Miss Brown’s farewell 
to The House of Good Hope, a hospital 
for crippled children. ‘These lines are 
indicative of the beauty and appeal which 
characterize the book from the first page 
to the last. 

“This is goodbye. 

“T write it by the pool, where yellow- 
ing leaves of willow drop all about me 
with no breeze; it is a windless and wave- 
less day, this day of All Angels. Dew 
still gleams in the grass; the Michaelmas 
daisies are all in blossom, you meet their 
wide tranquil gaze everywhere, they have 
some of the lost innocence of Paradise: 
the sea is as still as if it had forgotten 
motion, as pale and unreal as if it were 
made of celestial glass. 

“Tn a very little while I shall rise and 
climb the hill, I shall pass out through the 
arched doorway and the swift wheels will 
carry me away. But something of me I 
shall leave behind, and something of this 
place I shall take with me. 

“What peace ishere! ‘There is a bless- 
ing on this house—the blessing of the 
Good Samaritan, who poured balm into 
the wound and bound up the broken, and 
committed his bleeding neighbor to the 
hostel-keeper, saying, “Take care of him, 
and . . . when I come again I will re- 


pay thee.’ 


“There is a great hush on the world 
this morning: the air does not breathe, the 
water listens. 

. « « ‘WhenI come again’. . .” 





